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LET’S BOOM THE MIDDLE STATES 


The cry for more land is again h-ard throughout the west. In the central states, Illinois for instance, 
the best farming land (uninfluenced by nearness to cities) has advanced to $150 and $200 per acre. The 














original owners.are selling out to buy more land in newer sections, while the poorer class of would-be buyers 








are pushing farther west. ‘Chis upward trend in farm values-has a substantial basis. Farming is more prof- 
itable than it was a few years ago. There is NO MORE FREE LAND in the west, the people must be fed, 


and land must enhance in value. 


The Upward Movement in Farm Valves 


Pennsylvania. But in many sections of those states, and still more in Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, 
as well as farther east, good improved farms can still: be bought at what are low prices compared to the values 
/ of earlier years in the same section, also compared to the cost of farm lands farther west, that are no more 
attractive and no nearer to market. West Virginia, which may also be classed in the middle states, is a 
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is already being felt to quite a marked extent j 
in Ohio; western New York and _ western 


em. 


region that has not as yet been largely affected by the improvement in land values. 


i . hroughout th ot whe 
The Time Has Come to Boom Farming-Land Valves ‘)"°02"0"" (ss great mic 


dle states. Let us advertise 





this section and its advantages. If we use just a little of the hustle, vim and vigor displayed by our western 


PP ee 


brothers, we could in a few years make the demand for farming property at good prices more active thanever. § 

Nearness to good markets is not the only advantage enjoyed by almost every nook and corner of our 
middle states. In many sections the soil is of the best, and peculiarly adapted to produce vegetables and 
other money crops required by nearby markets, or to milk production and dairying. The social, religious, 
educational and other civic advantages anywhere in these states are of the best. Except in New England, 
and parts of the old south Atlantic states, farm lands are still relatively cheaper in the middle states than in 





any other section of the older settled portions of the country. 
Here are all the substantial elements for a veritable boom in agricul- 
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NY Advertise Your Locality ture and in farm values. Our correspondents already report a greater S 
Y demand for farms than ever. The same is true of those who have advertised farms for sale in Our Real VY 
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(A listate Market (see Page 380 of this issue). That department is available to all those who wish to buy, 
Y sell or exchange real estate at a cost of only five cents per word per week. 

NZ Organized efforts should be made, by states and counties, or by groups of individuals, to carry out 
NY, western methods of attracting desirable residents to such communities. Let us not be afraid to talk up our 
NA business as farmers, and to dignify the vocation of agriculture. 
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For More Than Fifty Years 


Studebaker Wagons and Carriages 
have been known the world over as 
the best that skill and honest work 
can produce, They have this repu- 
tation simply because they deserve 
it. They are built with exceptional 
care, from the pick of the world’s 
best materials, in the largest and 
best equipped vehicle factory in the 
world. They are made right and 
they give unusual service and ex- 
ceptional satisfaction, 

Why not get a Studebaker and 
be sure? 


Wagons=Carriages= Harness 





Send For Free Book No, 11 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
















Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Branches—New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Kansas City, Salt Lake City, Denver, Dallas, 
When you go to the St, Louis:Fair be sure to see the big Studebaker Exhibit in Transportation Building. 
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Grass See 





These Brands of 


Timothy «n«Glovers 


Sold Only in 
Machine Sewad Bags 


Ask Your Dealer for Them 















_TWO CROP ESSENTIALS 


~*~. are cultivation and kee aping down weed 
- More important than cultivation is 
the surface stirr brea 
ue to rains, and allowing the 
: i = inane and warmth 40 penetrate 
bh ( ctl Uwe ie" quick ly to the roots of the grows lant. 
‘ } aie — sat these things the id fale. 
and Shallow Cultivater 
kills the weeds at first show. the to io polveriaad «8. and kept mellow, the plant roots are mY 
—— t and the moist soil is no Geoaeites up oS ry in the sun. Adjustable in width. Merrows 
inches, widens to 74 feet. Strong and steady running. Furnished either with round teeth or with et 
to suit different soils, as we are licensed to manufacture the famous Haliock flat tooth. Write 4 tor 


catalog and booklet of ficid scones s yy pictures from phetographs of weeder in actual use. 
tree for the asking. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 


keepin 














or handsomenew AJAX PORTABLE AND | TRACTION ENGINES 


4 Catalog 
THRESHING MACHINES 
kinds—20 to 40 inch, 


PEMNSYLYAMIA GRAIN DRILLS 
Disc and Hoe. Improved for 1904, 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 

with friction feedand log turner. 

A.B. FarquharCo., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 


FARQUHAR MACHINERY 


Center 
ENGINE 











National Oats 


Greatest oat of the century. 
Yielded in 1903 in Ohio 187, 
in Mich, 231,in Mo. 255, and in 
N. Dakota 310 bus. peracre, You 

can beat that record in 1904! 


ROLL YOUR LAND 
FOR PROFIT 


Land rollers make better hy 9 You can in- 
crease the yield of any piece of land by proper 
use of a roller. 


The Pennsylvania 
Stee! Head and Rim Roiler 


will more than pay for itself in one season by 
the increasein crops. Itis the best roller on the 


we mail you free lots of farm seed 
samples and our big catalog, tell- 
ing all about this oat wonder and 
thousands of other seeds, 


JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO. 
La a Crosse, 





steel ds completely clos- 
of prevent dirt and 





A= “ah pons ace Ans in the she shelland givea 

aisy that is not atiained in other rollers, 
Our illustrated circular, sent free on request, 
tells all about the merits and construction of our 
rollers and gives the various sizes. Also con- 
tains Sonae price list, Send for it, 


A. Buch’s Sons, Box 2, Elizabethtown, Pa.~ 








All Com- 


mercial 





Fertilizer 








Syracuse Hillside Plow 312. 


Is equally adapted for plowing level land, leaving it without 


ridges or dead furrows, and holds as 
Ber: The Steel Truss Beam gives bot 

he handles side-shift with each turn of the 
height. 
Straight Colters furnished which line with 
ing Clevis quickly changes the draft line. 


The Jointer is practically unclogga 


easily as. any flat 
h lightness and strength. 
ong and are adjustable to 
le, and acts automatically. 


1e Share. The Steel Lever Shi 
The spring Foot Latch has an 


adjustable tension, and nothing has been left undone for mak- 


) ing this plow the model of its class, and the most attractive 


Hillside Plow now offered 


Moldboards, with Cast Shares in two sizes. 


4 (~~ special introductory offer 


1. Made with Steel or Chilled 
Get our 
with catalog and souvenir, « 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y, 








TILE DRAINED LAND : 


both necessary to best results/i in agriculture. 







ducuive land, 


DRAIN TILE mects every requirement. 
avd Fire Brick, Cu.mney 


Tops- Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete, 
what you wantand prices. 3B ae i JACKSO iN, 70 Third A’ve. Shany.N- Y. 


s the earliest, | gesiost worked and most pro- 


ing tile you get rid of the 


surplus water t. 4 ‘admit the air to the i 


My ACRICU LTURAL 


Make also Sewer 




















fzers. 


the 


» manure, 
pears in the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct improvement onthe Kemp 
Spreader, which we still manu- | 
facture and which has beenthetypi- 
cal Spreader for 25 years, 
: all manures of every character and | 
; , : P” condition and all commercial fertile | 
Polvoriges and: spreads evan, Gib or thin, tn or drills in rows, a. desired quantity per acre, unloading the 


largest load in 3 to 5 minutes; apron automatically returns to position in the next 65 feet driven. 


for convenience of handli: 


Beater 


Gear, a 
lestin gear, Nghtest n Xe eastchance for breakage. T 
from his seat. Madein four sizes and sold nnder stron 
vestigate fully before buying. Catalogue with valuable is clupter on 


BOX 32, 


perfection of wor bly su 4 
Ret ositive 
ver at dismo 


g Manure Spreader 


74% Leads every other machine for 


mechanical spreading of 
Its superiority ap- 


Spreads 





MA ACHINE. 
ore ite Denter Frocing device, Direct Chain 


ble in all movements. Sim- 

oe for any purpose but con- 

arantee as to Nae me workman- 
farm fertilizing mailed free. 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥, 


| 


Fertilizers 
in all condi- 
tions hendled 
Sows broadcast | weeny, ven l. , 

j ° ni- 
or drills 200 to | Sousa: Machine 
, is low and 


Sower 





able. Climate besithful, never very 


cold or very bot. All marketable 
crops grown. Rainfall ample and 
well distributed. For part 
address Department B. 
i. F. Smith, Trafie Mgr., Nashville,Tenn, 














FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, | 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE) 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A 





Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 
and avoid rutting fields. Shafts or tongue for one 
or two horses. Quick adjustment for drilling or 
broadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 
cost in saving fertilizer. Free circ. and testimonials, 


cultural and Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co,, ~ 





Immigration Agent, Jacksonvi 


aamemnant 
HENGH’S cont, 
Steel Ball Coupling Cultivator 


With Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment Complete 
on One Machine. 

Parallel beam mov 
ment, pivoted axle,w Teh 
lateral beam move- 
mentin connection with 
the movable spindles, 
or — pe 
of each ot 

lever for spreading 
and elesing shove 


he most complete 
next eencen. eultfrator on th on oF on the market. 


— 


¢, Pia. 





Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


Land Rollers q 


Steel or Wood. 




















Catalogue 
FREE, 












toati 


; 25 H. P., or ¥, ete, 
THE MESSINCER MFC, CO., Tatamy, Pa. 


MONARCH GASOLINE ENGINES 
SOLD ON THEIR ME 
Perfect Working Tractions *° siting and 


Hydraulic Cider sressen, Special Presses and Sup- 
plies, Boilers Eaginee Mills, etc. oe ite for 
Patalogue. MONARCH MACHINERY 

39 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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mm ate! 
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having every possible movement 
The HENCH & DROMGOLD Co. Mirs., York, 
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The Complete Story of Vineland Sweets. 





ANY years famed for the excellence of 
its sweet potatoes is the town of 
Vineland, N J. The culture of the 
crop has there been developed to the 
highest point by years of experience. 

Vineland sweets generally command 
50 cents to $1 per barrel more than those grown 
further south. The crop is, or can be, as suc- 
cessfully grown on similar soil in neighboring 
sections of New Jersey, but nowhere else is the 
winter crop grown so extensively. Swedesboro 
also is famous as a sweet potato center, but 
there the crop is grown by truckers and sold 
in the summer, while in Vineland it is stored 
and sold in the winter. 

The Vineland soil is gravel with some sand, 
and is inclined to bake in dry weather, espe- 
cially after being worked a number of years. 
The subsoil is of similar nature, but sometimes 
contains some clay. Scientists call it sassafras 
gravelly loam. It is fairly retentive of mois- 
ture as land goes in South Jersey, and the na- 
tive wood is mostly oak with some pine. It is 
excellent land for peaches, pears and plums, 
and there are many orchards of such fruits in 
Vineland. Corn grows well if liberally fer- 
tilized, and trucking is carried on to some ex- 
tent. 

Farms are small, averaging about 20 acres, 
and the land has been long under cultivation. 
Sweet potatoes are grown as a commercial crop 
on the great majority of Vineland farms. The 
fields range from one to ten or 12 acres, but 
generally from five to ten acres. The standard 
variety is the Yellow Nansemond, but the Big 
Stem Jersey is grown by some, and is more 
productive. The cultural methods detailed 
herein are those followed by George A. May- 
trott, a successful farmer who annually sets 
about 100,000 plants, and who has obtained 
enormous crops. His yield of 120 barrels of 





prime sweet potatoes from one acre is the larg- 
est crop on record. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 

New land is best prepared by growing the 
first season a crop requiring clean culture and 
good fertilizing. This mellows and fines the 
soil and gets it in good shape. Thereafter 
sweets are grown for several years in succes- 
sion, and the second and third crops are gen- 
erally better than the first. But the land can- 
not be kept in sweet potatoes for a long term 
of years, because the soil gets filled with dis- 
ease germs, and the later crops may be se- 
riously damaged. After cropping three or four 
years it is quite customary to grow crimson 
clover, followed the next season wit’ corn and 
the third year returned to sweet potatoes. If 
sweets are grown on a heavy crimson clover 
sod the potatoes may come discolored and black. 

Late in the fall or in the winter or very early 
in the spring the land is plowed shallow, not 
more than 4 inches deep. If deep plowing were 
practiced, the potatoes would grow long, like car- 
rots, while shallow plowing makes them round 
and chunky. In the spring 250 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash is applied -broadcast per acre, 
and the land is then thoroughly worked with 
an Acme harrow or cultivators until the entire 
field is as fine and mellow as an onion field. 
It is then marked out in rows 2% or 3 feet 
apart with a Darnel marker or heavy sled which 
makes quite deep furrows. These furrows are 
large enough if fertilizers are used, but for 
manure deeper furrows are made with a small 
plow. 


ENORMUUS CONSUMPTION OF FERTILIZERS. 

The crop is principally grown upon commer- 
cial fertilizers, though a few farmers mix their 
own chemicals and some use manure in part. 
The popular grade contains about 3% am- 
monia, 8% phosphoric acid and 10% potasli 
and costs about $28 cash or $30 on time. Half 


a ton is used per acre, and as each little farm 
has a few acres in sweet potatoes, the total 
consumption of fertilizers is enormous because 
of the large number of farms. The total cost 
for fertilizers and muriate is about $20 per 
acre. 

The fertilizer is scattered directly in the fur- 
rows, and is lightly worked into the soil by 
running up and down the furrow a 12-tooth 
diamond harrow set as narrow as possible. The 
land is next ridged. This is often done with 
a Darnel marker with disks set close together, 
and a board is fastened behindewhich scrapes 
off the top of the ridge, completing the opera- 
tion with one passing of the team. Sometimes 
ridges are made with a two-horse cultivator 
with plows attached, and some ridge with a 
small one-horse plow. With a plow it is nec- 
essary to go twice to make the ridge, and then 
must be leveled off with a drag later, thus 
making much longer work. 


ARRANGING THE PLANT BEDS, 


Plants are started in beds heated either with 
manure or by a bottom fire. A manure bed is 
simply a hotbed made by filling in a few inches 
of hot manure, sometimes mixed with leaves. 
The first rank heat is allowed to pass off, and 
then the manure is tramped down and covered 
with about 3 inches of good loam. On this the 
seed potatoes are piaced side by side and close 
together, and then a covering of sand 2 or 3 
inches deep is added. The frame is covered 
with glass or cotton cloth, or sometimes only 
with leaves. 

With a fire bed a hole for the fire is first 
dug by making a ditch 5 or,6 feet deep across 
the middle of the space to be occupied by the 
bed. On each side of this fire hole the earth 
is.dug out about a foot deep, nearly as long 
and wide as the bed is to be, with banks sloping 
inward. The space is now covered with poles, 

[To Page 370.] 












































HEAD OF THE SPLENDID DUTCH BELTED HERD ON VALLEY FARM IN NEW YORK 


This beautiful Dutch Belted bull, Claudius 324, was four years old when the photo was taken, and weighed 1680 pounds. His sire 


was Claude 234 and dam Grace Benedict 521, who in ten months gave 7824.8 pounds milk. 
the leading fairs in the east, including New York, New Jersey and the Pan-American. 
1901 he headed his herd and took first at all fairs shown. 


get at Trenton, N J. 


of the handsomest Dutch Belted cows ever on Valley farm. 


Claudius was shown in 1897, 1898 and 1901 at 
Out of a possible 17 first prizes he took 13. In 
He also took sweepstakes at Syracuse, N Y, in 1901, and the prize for bull and 
Claudius is owned by S. A. F. Servin of Orange county, N Y, who also has Countess Warwick 2d, considered one 
She was first shown in 1901 and took first prize at the Pan-American. 
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Preparing and Fertilizing Potato Land. 


T. E. MARTIN, MONROE COUNTY, N Y. 





We have some land similar in character to 
that which T. E. Martin of Monroe county, N 
Y, describes in his article on drainage in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist February 29, 1904. It was 
for many years covered by water used as a 
mill pond. After cutting the dam to let out 
the water, several years ago, we cut a large 
ditch through the center to confine the stream 
which supplied tie pond. As some of the land 
near the hills was springy, we put in drain tile, 
8 to 4 feet below the surface, leading from the 
hills to center ditch. This tiling was done in 
1903, and it works like a charm. I would like 
to know of Mr Martin the analysis of the fer- 
tilizer he used for potatoes; the quantity used 
per acre, and his manner of cultivation.—[St 
Joseph’s Industrial School, Kent County, Del. 

For potatoes, preferably a clover sod, using 
the farm manure on the thin places the fall and 
winter previous, is plowed 8 to 10 inches deep 
the last of April and fore part of May. It is 
rolled and thoroughly prepared with spring- 
tooth harrow. Fertilizers are applied with a 
grain drill, 11 hoes and triple quantity cones, 
which has a capacity of 240 to 960 pounds per 
acre. Ground is rolled directly ahead of the 
planter to insure uniform depth. We aim to 
finish planting about middle of May for two 
reasons. First, a better quality of potatoes are 
secured, and secondly, wheat can be sown on 
time. 

We use an automatic potato planter, which 
requires two men (not boys) to operate it. This 
machine opens the furrow, cuts and drops the 
seed, covers it and marks the next row. It has 
various adjustments to suit the operator. The 
headlands are planted first, before soil is 
packed; six rows of them, which favors the 
six-row sprayer and the four-horse Hoover. By 
this method the exact geographical bearings of 
each field row is definitely known—the begin- 
ning and end. 

The potatoes are planted 4x12x33 inches, 
using about 15 bushels large potatoes per acre, 
cut to one and two eyes. A few days after 
planting, a riding double row cultivator, with 
weeder attached, is started going very deep, 
4 to 6 inches, the first four cultivations. First 
two cultivations are made before potatoes are up. 
Beginning, generally with the fifth cultivation, 
one pair of side steels are put on to throw 
a little dirt toward the row straddled, to cover 
small weeds and raise row. The balance of 
tillage is shallow. The crop receives from 12 to 
15 cultivations, ceasing about middle of August. 
Level culture is the aim, but these many work- 
ings ridge the field considerably. Weeds es- 
caping the wholesale tools are promptly hand- 
pulled. Sometimes a 96-tooth, three-section, 
lever-set, spike-tooth harrow is used for first 
tillage. Bordeaux and paris green are relied 
upon and used liberally, commencing about 
July 1 with the former and continuing well into 
September. Potatoes are dug last of Septem- 
ber, picked up into crates and drawn direct to 
the car and shipped. The ground is immediate- 
ly sown to wheat. 


‘ FERTILIZERS USED. 

For potatoes in 1902, the following was mur- 
chased separately ard mixed at home, and the 
ingredients alone cost $33.54 per ton: Three 
tons pure ground bone, analyzing 3% nitrogen 
and 24% phosphoric acid; one ton tankage, an- 
alyzing 7.4% nitrogen, 7% phosphoric acid; 
three tons sulphate of potash, 50% actual 
potash. 

The mixture of these ingredients analyzed 
2.6% nitrogen, 11% phosphoric acid and 
21% potash. About 825 pounds were applied per 
acre, which furnished 22 pounds nitrogen, 93 
pounds phosphoric acid and 177 pounds potash 
per acre. The average potato yield was 277 
bushels per acre on 17 acres. 

For potatoes in 1903 the following was mixed 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


at home and the ingredients cost $29.85 per ton. 
Five tons 14% dissoived South Carolina rock 
and five tons sulphate of potash, 50% actual. 
About 1100 pounds were applied per acre on 18 
acres potatoes. Its analysis was 7% phosphoric 
acid, 25% potash. Average yield of potatoes 
was 262 bushels per acre. By careful tests of 
our soils and observations of the behavior of 
wheat and potatoes, we discoverd the potash 
content had been hazardously drawn upon. 
Therefore, this will explain why potash pre- 
dominates excessively in the fertilizers used. If 
we were raising early potatoes, planted early, 
we would probably use a good percentage of 
available nitrogen. With us late potatoes de- 
velop during the hot months, when nitrification 
is at its hight. 


_— 


Practical Points About Potato Blight. 


PROF F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 








Many farmers are asking for information in 
regard to potato blight. One question frequent- 
ly asked, is it safe to plant potatoes on land 
where potatoes blighted and rotted last year. 
In my opinion it is entirely safe so far as late 
blight and rot are concerned. It appears that 
potatoes on new land suffer quite as much from 
blight and rot as do potatoes on land where the 
crop was alfected the previous season. All of 
the evidence at hand goes to show that the 
fungus causing late blight and rot of potatoes 
does not live over winter in the soil. The dis- 
ease is carried over only in the tubers. 

This suggests another question, should 
blighted potatoes be used for planting. The 
use of blighted potatoes for seed should be 
avoided when it is convenient to do so, but the 
risk in using blighted seed is not nearly as 
-great as many people think. If reasonable care 
is taken not to plant any tubers which show 
discoloration of the flesh or other evidence of 
disease blighted seed may be used with com- 
parativley little risk. One cannot afford to pay 
high prices for seed potatoes simply because 
they are free from blight. 

While it is probably true that potato blight 
would be far less destructive than it is if farm- 
ers generally would take the precaution to 
plant only blight-free seed, it is absolutely im- 
possible to bring about such concerted action; 
and the fact is, there is always enough blighted 
seed planted in every neighborhood to insure 
a general outbreak of blight provided the 
weather conditions are favorable for it. The 
disease spreads with remarkable facility and 
rapidity. 

A third question often asked, are there any 
blight-proof varieties of potatoes. Undoubted- 
ly there are slight differences among varieties 
in respect to their susceptibility to blight and 
rot, but such differences are so slight as to be 
unimportant. Early varieties often escape in- 
jury from blight in seasons when late varieties 
are much affected; but this is due to the date 
of planting rather than to any immunity pos- 
sessed by the varieties. In other seasons these 
same early varieties may be destroyed by blight. 
It may be taken for granted, without investi- 
gation, that any advertisement of blight-proof 
seed potatoes is a humbug. 

The only real solution of the potato blight 
problem is thorough spraying with bordeaux, 
commencing when the plants are 6 to 8 inches 
high, and repeating the treatment at intervals 
of about two weeks throughout the season. 
Paris green or other poison should be used in 
the bordeaux at the rate of four to six ounces 
per 50 gallons of solution. 


>_> 


Pea Seed affected with weevil should be care- 
fully tested before planting. In some cases as 
high as 50% will grow, but in others not more 
than 10 to 20%. The same peas unaffected with 
weevil will probably test 94 to 96%. 





What the Exposition Means to the Farmer. 


F. W. TAYLOR, CHIEF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ST LOUIS EXPOSITION. 





XPOSITIONS are more and 
more coming to be recog- 
nized as teachers and as 
providing opportunities for 
the acquirement of infor- 
mation on the part of those 
visitors who come not only 
to see the exposition in 
general, but to learn what 
is being done in those 

walks of life in which they travel. A great 
exposition held in the very heart of the 
greatest agricultural section in the world could 
not but be instructive and helpful to the farmer. 
The special efforts that are being made at St 
Louis to bring out the various subjects in such 
a way that they shall be the most strongly em- 
phasized, will, it is believed, make this exposi- 
tion in this regard the most helpful one ever 
held. There certainly will be no excuse if this 
result is not obtained, since no like opportunity 
has ever been given these departments. 





EFFECTIVE GROUPING WILL PROVE HELPFUL. 

A few specific statements as to what facilities 
are being provided, and what is being done, 
will make this statement clearer. 

The building for housing the agricultural ex- 
hibits is the largest in the exposition, and the 
largest ever built for the reception of a single 
department in any exposition. It covers 20 
acres, and is so arranged that all exhibits will 
be placed upon a single floor level, there being 
no galleries in the building except one contain- 
ing the offices of the department. 

The exhibits of the department of agriculture 
divide themselves up quite naturally under 
seven heads. These are: Foreign exhibits, state 
exhibits, agricultural implement exhibits, dairy 
exhibits, food exhibits, apiary exhibits and spe- 
cial exhibits. 

Exhibits falling under each of these heads are 
so far as may be installed together. This is 
done in the thought that with such an enor- 
mous area as is covered by the exhibits of the 
whole exposition, anyone desiring to make any 
special study would be entirely lost were he 
not able to find the material for his investiga- 
tions fairly compactly arranged. 

The national and state exhibits differ quite 
materially from one another in their scope. 
The national exhibits include all of the sub- 
jects which are named above, but the state ex- 
hibits only contain the natural products of each 
state. The domestic manufacturer of imple- 
ments, foods, etc, arranges for making each his 
own presentation of his own products. Thus, 
in the space assigned Canada will be found 
grouped her exhibits of agricultural products, 
agricultural implements, food products, ete, 
while the state of Missouri will show only 
grains, grasses and the products of the soil. 
contain the natural products of each state. The 
domestic manufacturer of implements, foods, 
etc, arranges for making each his own presen- 
tation of his own products. Thus, in the space 
assigned Canada will be found grouped her ex- 
hibits of agricultural products, agricultural im- 
plements, food products, etc, while the state of 
Missouri will show only grains, grasses and the 
products of the soil. 

The heading, agricultural implements, ex- 
plains what will be included in that group. Un- 
der the general heading, dairy, will be included 
dairy products and dairy machinery, and appli- 
ances of all kinds. This same arrangement is 
followed in the placing of exhibits in apicul- 
ture. 

Under the heading, foods, is included every- 
thing used as food or drink, as well as the ap- 
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pliances used in their manufacture, such as mill- 
ing machinery, chocolate making machinery, 
bottling machines, etc. The apiary exhibit will 
exhibit honey, the bees, beekeepers’ supplies of 
every kind, and everything related to that most 
important industry. 

The only heading which now remains to be 
considered is the one which covers the collective 
exhibits relating to certain specific subjects and 
which are called “special exhibits.” Mention 
needs to be made of them here, since these ex- 
hibits are of a character never before attempted 
at an exposition. Their scope and plan may 
best be gathered by describing what is done 
with one particular subject, corn. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS OF EXHIBITS. 

There has been set aside in the very center 
of the building three blocks containing about 
5000 square feet each, upon which will be 
brought together every known variety of corn, 
arranged in such a way that its place of origin 
may be learned, and that all sorts of compara- 
tive studies may be made with regard to soil, 
climate and other conditions, and the size, form 
and time of ripening of any variety or series of 
varieties. There will also be shown all of the 
products which are in any way derived from 
the corn plant, grain, or any of its parts. The 
scope of the exhibit will thus run from the raw 
grain to finished maierial products, the food or 
spirits into which the corn may be made, and 
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way in which they do these, and other branches 
of their work, will be shown on a block of space 
covering 5000 square feet. 


IN THE INTEREST OF PURE FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The adulteration of food is a most vital ques- 
tion to all of us. How adulterations are used, 
how to detect them, and the way to avoid their 
purchase will be the subject of a most interest- 
ing series of exhibits brought together under 
the auspices of the various state food commis- 
sioners. Many surprising things will be brought 
out in this exhibit, much of which will consist 
of goods bought on the open market and shown 
with reference to purity or lack of it. 

In horticulture we find three distinct heads: 
Pomology, floriculture and implements and ap- 
pliances. 

The palace of horticulture contains three ex- 
hibit rooms. One of these, 400 feet square, is 
to be devoted to the exhibit of fresh fruits; the 
conservatory, over 200 feet square, to flowers 
and decorative plants, and another room of 
equal size to the display of implements, 
and, at various times, to cut flowers and 
flowering plant displays. Arrangements are be- 
ing made by which it is expected there will be 
held at intervals of from one to two weeks 
exhibits of cut flowers and flowering plants, 
each being shown at the time when it is at its 
best. The dates of these exhibits will be ad- 
vertised in due time so that anyone interested 
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The chief of these departments at St Louis 
is maintaining a bureau for the gathering and 
preparation of all that material which should 
be of record, and has well under way a plan 
for its publication, in order that in coming years 
there may be of record data showing an exact 
picture of all of the phases of agricultural 
knowledge and conditions at the opening of this 
century. 

It is intended that this record shall be the 
crowning work of the departments, making pos- 
sible the continuance of the splendid educational 
opportunities which are presented to those who 
visit the exposition, and which have as regards 
former expositions been available to visitors 
only. Great expositions occur only at compara- 
tively long intervals, and the chances which 
they present for study should be of record, so 
that they may be available for purposes of com- 
parisons during the years intervening. 


eee 
Economy in Farm Managament. 
BYRON G. PARKER, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, NY. 





Waste of energy forms a problem which 
may well engage the attention of the progres- 
sive farmer. I know a man who owns two 
farms in St Lawrence couniy, N Y. One is 
just within, while the other just without the 
boundaries of the Adirondack region. One is 
a beautiful level piece of land while the other 
is rough, hilly and rocky. 











SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS OF A NORTHERN NEW YORK FARMER 


The Parker homestead shown herewith is located in St Lawrence county, N Y. 
The house was built in 1832. The frame forming the main part of the barn was put up in 1883. Both are framed 
of hewn rock elm and beech timbers of the same size and weight. 
ber was a burden upon the land, and labor was cheap. 


It is a reminder of the good old days when tim- 
Usually there was plenty ot old rye on hand, the chief Plan of management. 


He conceived the idea of 
putting the cows consti- 
tuting the dairies of the 
two farms into one herd, 
wintering all of them at 
the level home farm, and 
summering them on the 
hilly, outlying farm 
seven miles away. In 
other words, one was to 
be a meadow farm and 
the other a pasture farm. 

The practical farmer 
knows that many details 
must be figured out be- 
fore this plan will yield 
its best results. Without 


It is owned by Byron G. Parker. attempting to enumerate 


them, I will describe the 


prerequisite to a raising in those days. Seventy years of wind and weather have failed to weaken these timbers and During the foddering 
their unalterable lines. After housing three generations of Parkers, the homestead stands as a monument to the’ geason he has the cattle 
wisdom that considered strength first and beauty afterward. 


any of the other hundreds of products which de- 
pend in whole or in part upon this wonderful 
plant for their existence. 

In other words, it is intended that upon this 
15,000 square feet may be found an answer to 
any question which may arise in the mind of 
anyone with reference to maize. As corn is 
treated, so is it proposed to present cotton, to- 
bacco, sugar producing plants and rice. 

In some cases these subjects are presented by 
practically all of the states interested in them; 
while in others much or all of the exhibit is 
made by one or a small number of states. But 
whether participated in by one state only, or by 
a score, it is intended that the story told shall 
be complete and exact, and without unnecessary 
repetition or duplication. 

The experiment stations located by act of 
congress, one in each state and territory, are 
doing more than most farmers realize to clear 
up many of the problems relating to nearly 
every phase of practical agriculture. In par- 
ticular they are, by intelligent cross-fertilization 
and hybridization, producing new varieties of 
grains, fruits and vegetables which are often 
greatly in advance of those varieties in general 
cultivation. In the introduction of varieties 
from other countries where the conditions are 
Similar they are also doing untold good. The 





in any one particular flower may know when it 
will be shown. 
FAR-REACHING DISPLAY OF FRUITS. 

The exhibit of fruits will, during the earlier 
period of the exposition, be on a scale and of a 
character never before attempted at any exposi- 
tion. In fact, the entire fruit exhibit will be 
on a scale never equaled, and the space set 
aside for it is twice as great as that ever pro- 
vided for similar use. The wonderful and far- 
reaching effect of cold storage in the handling 
of fruits will be fully brought out by reason of 
the fact that there is now available of the crop 
of 1903 a supply of apples sufficient to maintain 
the exhibit until fresh fruit comes in sufficient 
quantities to cover the tables. Twenty-five car- 
loads of apples alone have been provided, and 
are now in cold storage, so that these plans may 
be fully carried out. 


PERMANENT RECORDS TO BE SECURED. 


No exposition up to this time has ever been 
adquately recorded so far as the exhibits of 
agriculture and horticulture are concerned. If 
one should attempt at this time to gather from 
any published record an idea of exactly what 
was done at Chicago, there would be nothing 
but disappointment, and perhaps surprise at the 
very meager information available. 


at his home farm. He 
gives them his time and personal attention dur- 
ing the season when intelligent and interested 
supervision is imperatively necessary to the well- 
being of the cows and economy of feed. The 
owner managers to have the critical period of 
calving over while they are under his eye. With 
comfortable stabling, good care and food; the 
dairy pays expenses through the winter. It is 
in condition to make a profit as soon as grass 
is ready. 

About the middle of May, the time varying as 
the season is early or late, the cows, followed 
by a load of shotes and calves, are taken to 
the outlying farm and turned over to the tenant 
for the summer. He has lived at the farm dur- 
ing the winter, getting his fuel and house rent 
free, and incidentally keeping insurance on 
buildings in foree. His work through the sum- 
mer consists in caring for the cows, milking 
them, delivering milk to a nearby creamery, re- 
turning skimmilk and feeding it to the calves 


“and hogs. He also fits ground for and raises 


upon the farm sufficient corn fodder to keep the 
cows up to their flow of milk from the time 
pasture begins to fail in the latter part of the 
summer until they return home at the approach 
of winter. 

The proprietor furnishes seed and fertilizer 
for the purpose. On the lard which raised corn 
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the previous year, the tenant spreads 
whatever manure is made on the farm, 
fits and sows it to oats. He removes 
loose stones and stocks it down. 

The tenant is given the crop and the 
hay growing on the piece he stocked 
the year before, provided he feeds it on 
thee place. This makes it possible for 
him to winter a cow and team for his 
own use. He also has free pasturage 
for the team on the farm during the 
summer, besides the use of an acre of 
land on which to raise his potatoes and 
garden truck. In addition he gets one- 
fifth of the proceeds of the milk in the 
creamery and one-fifth of the growth of 
the hogs and calves, as a remuneration 
for his labor. 

The tenant is, of necessity, a man 
with a family capable of helping with 
the milking, but his duties upon the 
farm do not require all his time. With 
the whole winter to himself and his 
spare time through the summer, which, 
with the prevailing scarcity of farm 
help, he readily turns into cash, in ad- 
dition to his income from the dairy, he 
makes a very good living indeed. At 
the same time, the plan by which he 
receives his remuneration makes it 
practically impossible for him to work 
against his employer's interest with- 
out sacrificing his own. 

This plan was tried as an exneriment 
five years ago. It has not been changed 
in any material detail since. The pro- 
prietor of the farms, and the origina- 
tor of the idea, does not for a moment 
imagine that it cannot be improved 
upon. However, he is getting a higher 
rate of interest on his investment than 
when the two farms were run separate- 
ly, at a smaller expense with larger re- 
turns. Both he and his tenant are get- 
ting more pay for less hard work. Best 
of all, both farms are gaining in pro- 
ductiveness each year. 

2S 
The Complete Story of Vineland Sweets. 
[From Page 367.] 
protected over the fire with sheet iron, 
and chinked with sods. When this is 
framed in by side boards, the loam is 
udded, seed spread, covered and glass 
or cloth added as with a manure bed. 
At eachend of the bed a section of stove 
pipe or large drain tile is placed, which 
extends into the smoke chamber and 
acts as flues. <A large fire is made in 
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SIDE VIEW OF FIRE BED. 

a, Bed; Db, fire hole; ¢, covered passage 
for smoke; d, smoke stack. The roof is 
covered with cloth or glass. 


the fire pit and is controlled by shut- 
ting off the draft either by covering the 
tops of the flues with a plate or by 
closing the entrance to the fire pit with 
boards covered with sand, or both. A 
fire hole is better than a stove because 
a larger fire can be kept and tong wood 
used for fuel. A bed 12x50 feet will 
make about 50,000 plants. 

Beds are usually made about the first 
of April, but plants are not often set 
in the field before May 15 to 20. A 
strong, stocky plant is what is wanted 
and this is obtained by regulating the 
heat; if too hot, the plants grow leafy 
and soft. If plants get too large before 
wanted for setting, they are checked by 
mowing off the tops in the bed with a 
sickle. When plants are wanted for 
setting, the bed is thoroughly wet down 
and the plants pulled and at once car- 
ried to the field and set. It is impor- 
tant to set as fast as pulled, for which 
reason it is more convenient to grow 
than to buy plants. Generally one 
gang is pulling while another is setting. 
After plants are pulled, the bed is 


smoothed off, a liti-e sand is scattered 


SPECIAL CROPS 


over it and in a week or ten days a sec- 
ond lot of plants is ready. Usually 
there are three pullings. 

SETTING THE YOUNG PLANTS. 


The general practice is to set plants 
as soon as the ridges are made, but 
sometimes, especially on sandy land, 
ridges are made some days in advance, 
From 9000 to 10,000 plants are set per 
acre. They are set with a two-horse 
transplanter, or tongs and trowel or a 
cane setter; the latter is preferred by 
those who know how to use it. Mr 
Maytrott depends upon it entirely. 

It is simply two light canes, with a 
side handle on each, banded together 
so they will slip up and down. One is 
tipped with a small spade-like face 
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TOOLS FOR SETTING PLANTS. 

a, Cane setter With tamp elevated; 3, 
ditto lowered; c, pushing plant into 
soil; d, tamping plant. 
edged with rubber, the other ends in @ 
flat iron presser about as large as the 
heel of a man’s shoe. The root of the 
plant is pressed into the soil with the 
spade cane and firmed with the other. 
The operation is very rapid, a man us- 
ing his two hands and pushing down 
and pulling up at once. Two rows are 
set at once, by shifting from one to 
the other, and a setter keeps up with 
two droppers; in fact, the droppers 
must move lively to keep ahead. A 
skillful operator can set 20,000 plants 
per day with this implement. 

If THE WEATHER IS DRY 

a wagon carrying barrels of water is 
driven along the rows and men water 
the plants either with common water- 
ing pots or a sort of knapsack arrange- 
ment that delivers water through a 
small hose. Just enough water is used 
to fill the little depression made by the 
setting instrument. The waterers are 
followed by another gang with hoes, 
just far enough behind to allow the 
water to soak into the ground, who 
hoe dry soil on top of the moist spot 
and thus prevent evaporation. Setting 
is busy work and sometimes ridging, 
pulling of plants, carrying plants to the 
field, setting, watering and hoeing are 
going on at once. 


CULTIVATION IMPORTANT, 


Soon after plants are set, the land is 
cultivated with a one-horse, cultivator. 
All the cultivator teeth are old and 
worn except the middle one, which is 
new and runs deeper; this breaks down 
the land back between the ridges. Then 
the top of the ridge is hoed very lightly 
with old hoes that do not cut deep. A 
two-horse cultivator is then used until 
the vines interfere and hoeing is repeat- 
ed five or six times during the sum- 
mer and more often if the season is wet. 
Most of the work is done with the cul- 
tivator, which is run through the field 
once every week or ten days; all culti- 
vation is very shallow. When the vines 
begin to interfere with a one-horse cul- 
tivator, an outrigger is attached that 
lifts the vines as the cultivator passes. 
Cultivation stops when the vines cover 
the ground and nothing more is done 
until digging. 

Digging is done with a plow or dig- 
ger. A plow is rigged with a cutting 
disk on each side of the front end of 


beam. The disks are set 18 inches apart 
and eut through the vines into the 
earth, and the plow throws out the po- 
tatoes with the furrow. For large fields 
a special digger is preferred. This is 
merely an underground scoop with an 
upright broad tongue fastened to the 
back of the scoop against which the 
potatoes strike, and are thrown out. 
Vines are cut by disks attached to the 
fornt of the implement. It does the 
work well, but is rather hard on the 
team. 

The potatoes in a hill cling together 
in a bunch and an entire hill is lifted 
from the soil at once. Windrows are 
made by throwing the potatoes from 
four rows into one. Assorters follow 
who break off the potatoes according to 
sizes and place them in % baskets, each 
selecting a particular size. The bas- 
kets are then loaded on wagons, taken 
to the storage shed or cellar and the 
potatoes poured into bins, where they 
remain until sold. The sizes are primes, 
seconds, seed, canners and pig pota- 
toes. The value of the crop depends 
on the yield of primes. A good crop is 
50 barrels of primes per acre and most 
growers do not average as much, With 
such a yield the crop is very profitable. 


STORING FOR LATER MARKETS, 

Potatoes are stored in warm, dry 
cellars or in sheds or buildings fitted 
for the purpose, and are kept warm by 
heating. Almost every farm has such 
a storage place. The bins are made to 
allow a free circulation of air below 
and on all sides. They are about 6 feet 
wide each way and are filled as high 
as the space permits. Mr Henry Tay- 
lor, who stores several thousand bar- 
rels annually, says the important point 
in keeping sweet potatoes is to run the 
temperature very high, say 90 degrees 
or more, for eight or ten days after they 
are placed in storage, or until they are 
thoroughly dried out. This is best done 
while the potatoes are being received, 
so that those first stored get partially 
dry before more are added. After they 
are entirely dry, an even temperature of 
60 or 65 degrees is sufficient. This heat 
is maintained through the winter or 
until the potatoes are shipped. 

Sweets are cleaned for market by 
placing a few at a time in a square 
frame having a bottom made of netted 
ropework, and striking them vigorous- 
ly with a duster made of strips of bur- 
lap bagging. This removes the sand 
and polishes the skin without bruising. 
They are packed in barrels lined with 
paper; in very cold weather’ three 
thicknesses of paper are used and the 
barrel is double-headed. They are well 
shaken down and firmly pressed in 
heading, the pressure causing less in- 
jury than would result from the move- 
ment in the barrel if loosely packed. A 
large bell-shaped basket holding two % 
baskets is also a popular package, and 
is easily handled. It also is lined with 
paper when the potatoes are paeked. 

The crop is mainly sold through com- 
mission men in large cities, who for 
years have made a specialty of Vine- 
land sweets and who know where to 
sell to best advantage. A few of the 
larger growers have formed a shipping 
association and ship in common in car 
lots, thus saving freight. 


DISEASES TO BATTLE, 

The diseases are stem rot, which 
causes the vines to die in the field when 
about half grown, and black rot, which 
destroys the potato. There does not ap- 
pear to be any satisfactory remedy for 
either, but they are held in check by 
selecting perfect seed potatoes and by 
changing the crop from one field to an- 
other. There is also a discoloration of 
the skin of the potato, known as black 
skin. It is controlled wholly or in part 
by heavy applications of potash. It 
does not injure the quality of the po- 
tato, but spoils its appearance and so 
injures the sale; black potatoes cannot 
be sold to advantage as long as good 
bright sweets are to be had. 


Questionable Fertilizer for Potatoes. 


DK W. H. JORDAN, DIRECTOR EXPER STA, 





I wish to inquire about a fertilizer 
of my own make for potatoes. It is as 
fcllows: I take equal parts of wood 
ashes and slaked lime by measure, and 
mix them. Is it of value?—{A. V. Fer- 
ris, Greene County, N Y. 

It is not clear why Mr Ferris should 
mix lime with wood ashes when the 
ashes already contain a large amount 
of lime, probably not less than 30 to 
40%. Your correspondent should re- 
member that the wood ashes furnish be- 
sides the lime chiefly potash, with a 
small proportion of phosphoric acid. If 
he wishes anything like a complete 
fertilizer for potatoes he should have 
more phosphoric acid and in addition a 
certain amount of nitrogen in an avail- 
able form. I cannot commend the mix- 
ture as a potato fertilizer. There is also 
the fact that the addition of so much 
caustic material to the soi} tends to 
promote the growth of the potato scab, 





For Skimming the Syrup Kettle. 


The illustrations show, in addition 
to the sap spout for maple trees, the 
frame of a little device for removing 
the scum from syrup kettles in which 
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SPOUT AND SKIMMER, 

either maple or sorghum sap is boiled 
down. With a galvanized wire, make 
the frame any desired size by simply 
bending it as shown in the part of the 
cut labeled wire. Insert this in a han- 
dle and the frame is complete. Cover 
this wire frame with milksstrainer wire 
netting and the skimmer is complete. 
The sprout is made of galvanized tin 
and is about a foot long. 


The Question of Potato Blight 


not less important than it is puzzling, 
is of special interest just now. The 
high price of potatoes the past season 
induced many farmers to go more 
largely than ever into this crop, and 
they need to be fortified with all the 
knowledge possible regarding the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. For two 
years past the New York experiment 
station has conducted potato spraying 
experiments which it is intended to 
continue for ten years, following the 
general line of spraying with bordeaux, 
certain plots every two weeks, others 
only three times during the season, this 
work carried on in July and August. 

The bulletin just published gives the 
result of the second year’s work at 
Geneva and at Riverhead, L I. The 
increase in yield was determined and an 
account kept of all expenses. Late 
blight being destructive, the spraying 
proved highly profitable. On a total 
area of 61 acres, there was a total in- 
crease in yield of 3746 bushels, or an 
average gain of 61% bushels per acre. 
At Geneva, the rows sprayed _ three 
times yielded at the rate of 262 bushels; 
sprayed five times 292 bushels, and 
those not sprayed 174 bushels. The sta- 
tion believes the increase in yield of 
the sprayed rows was due almost whol- 
ly to the better protection against late 
blight. Further details of the experi- 
ments will soon be printed in these col- 
umns, 
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MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 






Commercial Fertilizers in Orchards. 
H. W. MILLER, MORGAN COUNTY, W VA. 






































The past season was not a favorable 
one for conclusively testing the value 
of commercial fertilizers in this sec- 
tion, owing to the dry weather in some ; 
parts and too much rain in others. We j 
are coming to a better knowledge of 


a 2 

the use of fertilizers in orchards from 

year to year. In testing over 50 combi- 

nations of fertilizers on bearing peach hc {0c I] gC anurcs 


orchards, one thing has been almost 
conclusively establised, that only com- 


plete fertilizers are of value in growing 
fruit. 
In applying overbalanced fertilizers, 
that is those containing only one or two ‘ 


ee ee 


elements of plant food, it was found 
that those containing a high per cent 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid with no 
potash, like raw bone meal or bone and 
dried blood mixed, grew plenty of 
trong, healthy wood but the fruit 
as small, green in color, later in ripen- 
ing, and sour in flavor. Phosphoric 
acid applied in Thomas slag (18%) and 
South Carolina rock (18%), did not pro- 
duce as good growth of tree as in 1901, 
when tl was an abundance of rain. 
While potash applied in muriate of 
potash produced small growth of wood 











nen who use the Stock- 

bridge write us after harvest 
time that while in the spring they 
thought the Stockbridge were high 








but ripened up well both fruit and 
trees, the leaves dropping long before ° . 
frost came, It was noticed that the in price, yet they had proven the 
otash salts did best in land recently : 
cleared, owing no doubt to the humus chea est to bu for two reasons: 
in the soil upon which the potash acted P y ~ 
as a solvent, setting free plant food. 
Phosphoric acid seems to produce ° ° ° 
sink an Sond’ ue dex dak deca First.— Because, being very much richer than other 
on old land as bone, but is not near 


so lasting as the latter, ‘The best re- fertilizers, they “go further” in the field, thus costing 
sults on peaches in this section have 

been obtained by using from 300 to 500 ss 

pounds per acre of a fertilizer eal less per acre ; and 
ing about as follows: Ammonia 2 to 
3%, phosphoric acid 8 to 10%, potash | 
(actual) 10 to 12% ‘This should be Second. — Because, as the crops turned out, the 
varied in its composition to suit differ- 
cna sckk cok daar aie le ode increased yield more than paid for the fertilizer; 
table matter in the soil. Where there 


io mene aaa at eee de ee and the increased yield was more in proportion to 


better to reduce the ammonia, and if 


color is desired in the fruit increase cost than that received from other fertilizers that cost 


the p h and phosphoric acid. 
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; . ° ; 
- : less per ton. This is 
High-Grade Fertilizers are the ' 
c ipest The Connecticut’ station, i 
summarizing its analyses last year, 3 } 
suid: “‘Dollar for doilar, the buyer gets . 
more than twice as much plant food in 
special manures which cost $388 to $40 7 
per ton than in those which he can huy I 
for $25. Goods which are cheap ire | ' 
made cheap by taking out nitrogen and | : . ; 
potash and filling with phosphoric | “T used Stockbridge on one acre of corn and twice as 


avid.” The same truth is emphasized 


much of another brand on another acre, and the 











by other experiment stations and state | te j 
fertilizer inspectors. In other words, | Stockbridge gave me the best results.”—C, Billings, ; 
when buying from reputable concerns, | Orange County, Vermont. ft 
you get just what you pay for, whether ; 
t's fertilizers or iything else. ° fl 
aiaiiaeas Pores Se .- ©The Stockbridge goes much farther than any other 

Wertiliser Demand Yneseasiae— brand I ever used.”—Eli Holden, Washington 
Manufacturers anticipate an enlarged County, Vermont. 
demand for fertilizers this year. South- 
rT ailroa officials say the sotto . . Py Ps - ° 
ate Mcrae Mg mp chy “The difference in yield in favor of the Stockbridge 
line alone is preparing to handle 8000 more than paid for the fertilizer used.”—John E, 
cars. In parts of the middle west Francis, Newport County, Rhode Island. 
farmers are planning to fertilize the 
soil more extensively this year. In 1903 . 
guano, phosphates and other enrichers “ Although the Stockbridge costs more per ton than 
of the ae ie the —_ of amgoneag were some others, it is much the cheapest to buy.”— 
imported. “his constitutes the biggest . i ss . 
year’s business in foreign fertilizer ma- A. L. Aseltine, Franklin County, Vermont. 
terial. 

Applying Manure—At this season It will pay you fo see our local agents, or address 
information on fertilization is greatly | | 

| FERTILIZER COMPANY | 





desired by farmers. A booklet giving 
the composition of barnyard manure, | 
top-dressing and other valuable items 
has been issued by the American Har- | 


row Co, 1600 Hastings St, Detroit, Mich 
The work also tells of the New Ameri- 
can manure spreader, which is meeting 
With universal sale. A card to the com- 
pany mentioning this paper will bring 
you the book. 


No. 43 CHATHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 
We have valuable books which explain more 
fully the fertilizing value of Potash. 
We will send them free to any farmer who 
writes for them, 
GEEMAN KALI WORKS, 


98 Nassau Street 
New York 














Seed 


65c a bu. and up. 
Te tose rishi 

. best yieldin 
oate = Mic! chigan "Northern Grown. 

a wonne sEn s 
Hoy intohigan Wr der, the f four poet varieties. Rust 
root, stiff ~-h., shave yielded 220 bu. acre, Oata 
fou ‘dsnoribing theee oats and all other a free 
equest, HARRY _N. H*“AMOND a _ witha 
Box 75 Bay City M 


ear from bud, 2 to 4c each., 
Also ioe i A ple Pear, eto 
ox 3, Stock! Iey, Del 


Oats 


Repeats Mor 








PEACH TREES 4 


R. 8 JOHNSTON, 








and : = 
gg An sizes. Throws 


kinds 
» spray fromsame a ye wanted. 


has been made by live agents. Showing {tis 
yp id First community oe | (whole- 
saie gets See ye jocal agency. 
Write for terms and free circulars. 
yon SPRAY PUMP Cone, 
. ’ ie 


of BEE CULTURE. 


pa pomle cyclopedia on bees. sand 406 Illes. 
Every phase of the: feet fully treated 

oe oa Price 61.20, Circulars and 
copy of our semi-monthly magazine, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, free ie you mention this paper, 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 









































AUTO-PO ca 
-S PRAY. 


s AUTO 
Great cleaning attachment on - 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves half the mixture. Brass 
pump, 4gal. tank. 12 plunger strokes 
largest line in Ameri ca of beh 
ne In Am is} 
grade hand and power sprayers. Catalog free. 
Write us if. ye ‘ 
€. OWN & CO., 
260 State St., Rochester, #. Y. 


POTATO PLANTERS 


Why Our Invincible Excels— 
Easte st operated sleeve planter on the 
et. 
























Bhs — 
Plants more rapidly than any other. 
Every potato will be planted equal depth 

and will come up uniform 
Open wire sleeve, which makes clogging 

impossible, 
Sharp jaw enters as easily as a spade. 
Adjustable handle. Unbreakable spring. 


Reliable Agents Wanted. Write for Teris. 


H. H. WABERS MFG. CO. 
RACINE, WIS. 


THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


Sprays Everything, trees, potatoes, ete. Furnished complete 
with cart aad rel, Combined hand and horse power. 
Don't buy until you get my catal 


logue—free. 
THOS. PEPPLER, Box 10, - «+ Hightstown, N. J. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.3 Rte 


Stock Farm 


BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a 880 acre farm in central 
Ohio of very productive soil, thoroughly tile 
drained, poi location. Near county seat. 
ee 2story frame house, 10 rooms, tenant 
house 6 rooms, 8 barns, smallest 80x60, stock 
scales, stock water in nearly all fields, 


Price Only $23,000. 


Write for price book of other farm Ley my 4 
We have hundreds of them in all parts of the State, 


BELL BROS. & STEVENSON, Dopt. N, Marysviile,O. 

























where you get the most 
Farm and S for your money: healthy 
oem short anda good ets. Write for 
list. CORWITH BROS., 2 ‘Aahebere, N. ©. 





“aeares=> LIST OF 200 IMPROVED 
Eastern Farms, bargains,1 to acres, 3 3 to 
20 an acre, with reliable infor es of soils, 
inarkets, climate, ete., free; a few with Pop an 
tools included; on easy terms, write 
A. STROUT af sae es as 


ey Bldg., 150 Nassau _ St., 





HORTICULTURE 


Space Economy in Setting Fruit Trees. 


A. E. BLOUNT, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The art of planting Dut an orchard of 
fruit trees so they may be conveniently 
arranged to protect one another, and to 
save all the ground between the rows, 
is of great importance, To make this 
apparently difficult matter of planting 
out fruit trees plain, and without loss 
of ground, and to save all the unoccu- 
pied land among the the trees in the 
center of every group of four, let us 
construct a diagram on an acre, not 25 
feet apart, as advocated by some, but 
23 feet, as that is the only way all the 
land on the sides of the acre can be 
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FIG 1—SQUARE ARRANGEMENT, 
100 trees on an acre, 


taken in. Also two other diagrams in 
use by many orchardists. It will be 
noticed in this plan or method of plant- 
ing trees, nine rows, 25 feet apart each 
way, that on an even acre there are 8.6 
feet waste on two sides of the acre, be- 
sides about 130 square feet in the cen- 
ter of each square of four trees. 

An acre is inclosed in a square 208.6 
feet, and can be planted best in ten 
rows 23 feet apart each way, to save all 
outside ground not used by the roots 
of the trees. The rows, then, are 23 
feet apart, as that is the distance best 
adapted to filling up an even acre with 
the above named trees. Now let us 
look into the three methods of. planting 
out orchards in use in this country. 

These methods are characterized as 
the square method and employed by 
nearly everybody who raises trees. By 
diagram No 1 it will be seen that the 
trees are in checks 23 feet square, each 








square containing about 680 square feet, 
The quincunx method, such as is given 
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Fria 2—QUINCUNX ARRANGEMENT. 
100 trees on an acre, 


in diagram No 2, is used by about a 
third of the more progressive fruit 
growers in New England, and is con- 
sidered by them the better of the two, 
because of saving more land, and con- 
venience in plowing, cultivating and ir- 
rigating, as orchards are treated in the 
arid regions of the west. The hexag- 
onal method, as per diagram No 3, is 
employed by only a very few, and those 
few are in New England, where every 
inch of land must be utilized to make 
it pay. 

If crops other than the trees must be 
raised in the orchard, by all means let 
them be annual hoed crops, legumes 
such as peas, beans, vetches, cowpeas, 


soy beans and perhaps crimson clover. 
All these being nitrogen gatherers, do 
not rob the soil of the elements that 
feed the roots of the trees to hurt, but 
rather furnish a little nutriment for 
the trees late in the fall and winter. 

In the south and wherever the sweet 
potato is successfully grown, it being 
almost entirely an air plant, it not only 
does not exhaust the soil in an orchard 
but it has been proved that it keeps up 
the fertility to such a degree of tilth 
and rich elements as to improve the 
trees fourfold, besides ridding or pre- 
venting the ravages of the peach borer 
and other noxious insects that incubate 
in the ground in early spring. 

In comparing these three methods as 
to the waste land, and some other mat- 
ters pertaining to the orchard, as may 
be seen in the diagrams herewith con- 
nected, the following facts will be read- 
ily observed: That the square method 
has in the middle of each square of four 
trees a space of 530 square feet, about 
130 of which in the center of each 
square is unoccupied by the roots of 
the trees. 

The same-sized squares in the quin- 
cunx method hage the same unoccupied 
ground in the tenter of every four 
trees. But the diamond-shaped figures 
in the hexagonal method ‘leave no land 
in its seven-tree circles or hexagons. 
Like the honeycomb, every inch of 
ground is utilized. And furthermore, it 
will be seen that, while the square and 
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FIG 8—HEXAGONAL ARRANGEMENT. 
120 trees on an acre. 


quincunx methods have 100 trees each, 
the hexagonal method accommodates 
126, a saving of all tht unoccupied land 
on the acre and 20 trees more. Another 
fact, the trees arranged in hexagons 
ean be plowed and cultivated four 
ways, while the other two methods can 
be plowed and cultivated but in two 
ways. 
ee te ee 

Crown Gall on Nursery Stock shows 
itself on the roots in the form of rough, 
roundish enlargements from the size of 
a@ pea to that of the fist. They may 
occur on any part of the root system, 
but are most frequently found where 
the main roots branch off from the 
trunk—hence the name crown gall. 
Nearly all kinds of fruit trees are more 
or less subject to crown gall. In New 
York the fruits most affected are the 
raspberry, blackberry, peach and ap- 
ple. The unthriftiness of Loudon and 
Cuthbert raspberry plantations ig often 
traceable to crown gall. Blackberries 
and peaches, too, are sometimes severe- 
ly injured by it. On the apple it ig 
very common in nurseries, but there is 
little evidence that it is materially in- 
jurious to orchard trees. Although 
crown gall is not especially destructive, 
the planting of affected trees should be 
avoided, for the reason that the dis- 
ease is infectious and when once estab- 
lished in the soil there is no known 
way of getting rid of it. Moreover the 
first cost of a tree is so small compared 
with the value of the fruit produced by 
it during its lifetime that one cannot 
afford to plant inferior trees. Every 
tree affected with crown gall should be 
rejected.—_[Prof F. @. Stewart, New 
York Experiment Station. 


| on Editorial Page. 














The wagon you are looking for; the wagon folks 

ere all talking about. By every test it is the best— 

no living man can build a ey bf course you 
bave guessed that it’ 


ELECTRIC "43 2%0n 


Sow stock wheels; wide tires and durability and 
od service written all over it. Don’t be talked 
nto “" ing an inferior. Get the wagon that lasts. 
Or we’llseil youa setof Electric Steel Wheels 
«nd make your old wagon new 
nse. Spokes united 
with the absolutely im- 

possible to werk loose. 
— Ay guarantee. Their 
saving in time, labor, horse flesh 
and repair bills will pay forthem 
in a single year. ore then a 
3) million and a quarterin use. All 
we ask is a chance to tell you 
more about them. seep seek ne, 

og fi 


we'll do the rest. 
DRILLING 


WEL Machines 


Quince + Hite 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
@haliow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills, With e or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











‘b, strong, hardy plants—on their own 


roots. No two alike—best selection from 1,000 


delivery when direc 
to further spread the fame of D. & ©, 
Collection includes two great Roses, 
hia Rambler and that great Rose use Ohetiice 
upert. Alb will b this a Safe 
arrival guaranteed, Mention this} Bee. a we 
will send a return check for which 
we will accept as cash on a future order, 
Free with every order and also toall who 


will write fori oun Ls 4 Guide te 








is the mainstay in fruit, for all 

raisers. Plant for the future. 

Get right hed. i iy trees 

unapproac! vis, 

0, Idwin, Wine Sap, 

etc, Summer, Fall and Win. 
ter Apples, over 100 varieties, Tell us your 
wants and get prices. 


The Peach. 


beautiful golden yellow, delicious. 
Best for market, most prolific. 
the choice a We propegate in 
each climate of the 
Ft ways please. Ask for 
Sed contenetn all fruits. 


Saotieae Nurserles, 
Bex 10, Berlin, Md. 


We urge that great favor- 
ite, Elberta. Large, 











WILL PLANT 
A BED OF 
$50,000 made from one acre, 


Fortunate Farmers 
A few dollars will start a 


GINSENG 3 sw stew sare 


Seeds and Roots for sale. Send 4c postage for 
our book telling all about it. 


The New York and Ohio Ginseng Co. 





Eastern Office, Western Office, 
Cusa,N. ¥. Lima, OHIO. 





Our seed is sold under three war- 
Tants—see catalogue. Wewerethe 
first firm to give warrants. Ifyour 
seedsman sells you seed whose pur- 
ity and vitality give full satisfac- 
tion, stick to him. .Ifnot, try ours. 
Prices reasonable. Catalogue free. 


J. J. Hs GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


See Our Gurirantee cf Advertisers 
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Treating Fruit Trees Girdled by Mice. 


PROF A. T. BRWIN, IOWA EXPER STA. 





During the recent cold period, when 
the ground was covered with snow, 
many fruit trees were badly girdled by 
field mice. Such trees, if left unat- 
tended, are very likely to die. The ma- 
jority of them, however, may be saved 
by covering the injured portion with 
earth, The growing layer which lies 
just beneath the bark will form a new 
layer of bark if it is kept moist by 
banking up with earth for 2 or 3 inches 
above the girdled portion. The earth 
should be firmly tamped about the stem 
and pains taken to see that it is not 
separated by the tree swaying in the 
wind. 

Another effective method of treatment 
which is more trouble, but surer, per- 
haps, is to wrap the wound with broad 


strips of cloth coated with grafting 
wax. The wax is made by boiling to- 
gether: Four parts rosin, two parts 


beeswax, one part tallow. 

To make this work effective, the 
svyound should not be allowed to become 
dried out, and no time should be lost 
in covering the girdled portion. In 
eases where the injury has not been 
too severe, this treatment may also 
prove effective in saving trees injured 
by rabbits. 


In this connection attention is called 


to the fact that trees may be protected 
from injury by mice by mounding up 
with earth for a distance of 4 or 5 inches 
on the stem each fall. A large number 


are destroyed an- 
might be pro- 


of young fruit trees 
nually by mice which 








tected from injury in this way. 
Arbor Day in Various States. 
April will signal the opening of the 
“Arbor day season” throughout mary 
parts ef the country. The tree plant- 
ing occasion will be doubly welcome 
this year by reason of the long, in- 


clement winter in most of the northern 
and eastern states. In the south where 
the season is advanced, Arbor day has 
already been largely observed; in some 


sections the day will be celebrated in 
the fall months, In Nebraska Arbor 
day is held on the anniversary of 


of Agriculture J. Ster- 
ling Morton, who originated the festi- 
val. In Idaho each county sets its 
date sometime between April 1 and May 
1. The official dates set for Arbor day 
in 1904, as sent to American Agricultur- 
ist from the offices of state governors, 
are as follows: 


farmer Sec 





State Date State Date 
OS cnsoscees e....May 6 Mont .........May 10 
it sesécetdsnees April WN Y...ccccccsee May 6 
Md ..April 20, Oct 20 Neb April 22 
Tk cwasieconteeaull April 29 Ore April 8 
IGM coved April to May D sccqccsscosoed April 15 
TEAR ...ccccc ve elt Pa “April 8 and 22 
Dy acavssunnnin May 6R “eae May 13 
EN diagonal April 30 Utah ......... April 15 
errere ADEE 2D Wie ...cccsesess May 6 





The Brown Idea of California Wash. 





The article on New ideas about 
spraying materials by A. N. Brown of 
Delaware that was published exclu- 
sively by American Agriculturist Octo- 
ber 31, 1903, has brought out a lot of 
inquirfes for copies of that issue. We 
now have a request for the republica- 
tion of the facts. They are given be- 
low as first written by Mr Brown.— 
[Editor. 

He says my method of preparation is 
as follows: I secure a good sugar bar- 
rel holding about 60 gallons, have it se- 
cured with two more hoops driven tight, 
Place into it 40 pounds best stone lime 
Obtainable. I take another vessel, an 
ordinary washtub will answer, and 
place into it 20 pounds sulphur (flowers 
of sulphur preferred). I now take two 
gallons boiling water and add it to the 
Sulphur, a little at a time, stirring con- 
stantly until I have a perfect sulphur 
paste. The little globules or particles 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


of the sulphur will puff or swell up and 
burst. 

This accomplished, pour 12 gallons 
boiling water over the lime in the su- 
gar barrel and immediately add the 
sulphur paste. Cover the barrel with 
an old blanket and let it cook 20 min- 
utes. During this cooking I do no stir- 
ring, except occasionally using an or- 
dinary garden hoe to keep the lime 
from settling, and thus prevent its 
burning. 

After this has been left to do its own 
cooking, I have a combination brought 
about by the heat produced by the 
slaking of the lime, such as no fire 
heat could possibly produce, and one 
that would stand a half a day without 
separation. I now fill my barre! with 
warm water to the required 60 gallons; 
add 15 pounds of coarse salt, stir a 
few moments or until the salt is dis- 
solved; strain into the spray barrel or 
tank and apply it while fresh and 
warm. I use a pump which has both 
power and capacity, and \s easily op- 
erated. I coat the trees thoroughly by 
spraying them from four sides, 


Planting Garden Peas. 


JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS, 








For very early use the smooth seeded 
peas are surer to make a crop than are 
the wrinkled varieties, since the seed 
may be planted very early without dan- 
ger of its rotting in the ground, as is 
likely to be the case with wrinkled peas 
if the weather Is cold and wet soon 
after they are planted. The quality 
of the wrinkled peas is, however, much 
superior to that of the smooth varieties, 
Hence for home use the main _ crop 
should be of wrinkled sorts. It is also 
usually advisable to risk an early plante- 
ing of some extra early wrinkled sort 
at the time the smooth ones are plante- 
ed. If the weather is favorable, they 
will make a good crop considerably 
earlier than those planted a couple of 
weeks later. 

For a succession the same wrinkled 
variety may be planted at intervals of 
two weeks until three or four plantings 
have been made, or three varieties 
(early, second early and late) may be 
planted at the same time. If the former 
course is pursued, an early dwarf va- 
riety, such as Nott’s Excelsior, should 
be planted (in central Illinois) April 1, 
15, May 1, 15. If the weather becomes 
hot and dry, the last planting may not 
amount to much, but otherwise it may 
make a good crop. 

If the other course is followed, after 
making the first planting of Nott’s Exe 
celsior along with the smooth peas, 
April 1, plant some more Nott’s Excel- 
sior, Hosford’s Market Garden or Care 
ter’s Daisy for early and the Charmer 
for late. Tnis last named sort grows 
about 6 feet high and requires a sup- 
port of brush or netting. It is a variety 
of extremely fine quality, stands hot 
weather better than most varieties and 
continues bearing for a long time, The 
other sorts mentioned do not need any 
artificial support. 
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Get Posted on Guns—If you want an 
interesting book of 128 pages, one which 
you will read very thoroughly from 
cover to cover, send to the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass, and mention this paper. They 
will send you their booklet telling about 
the “Stevens” free. This book gives 
pictures and prices, contains articles on 
hunting, canoeing, target shooting, ete, 
and tells all about the different firearms 
mentioned by this world-renowned con- 
cern. The Stevens company manufac- 
ture the Stevens-Maynard, Jr, Crack- 
Shot and Favorite rifles, known from 
one end of the country to the other. 


Rust in Cereals—Treatment for rust 
in cereals seems impracticable. The 
only method of preventing injury is to 
select the seed of varieties which are 
resistant to rust, plant them early, and 
by proper fertilization hasten the early 
development of the crop, 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


— 


Local agencies and complete repair stocks every where 


M‘CORMICK 


HARVESTERS 


Internationa] Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Most Extensive Grower of 


Grape Vines 


{pn Ameriog 


Seasuuyn EARLY. ° The Best Grape 
ELYN . + es the pont, Soogeseusy 
“ns 64 6 8 '6 6 6 °- wr doen gs 
Maco cece jogue Free, 
GEO. S&S. JOSSELYN, Seatening N. Ve. 
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‘or $1.00. Ore OO. Special” 





IMIAPLE SUGAR MAKERS <2. 


according to quality, so do sap 


As horses vary 
Grimm Spoat pot poe in, gain 
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ve gua’ Purchaser 
net venture? Order what you need and return if not as represented. 
GRIMM, 


Samples Free. @. FI. 
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**In union there ts strength." — Join yo may 


International Ginseng Growers 
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alog of vegetable ower 
farm fruits, 
and corn manual free, 


Borie’, Grosse SY. 





A BIG CROP of FRUIT 


and DOLLARS in your pockets if 
spr2ey your trees and vines with The 
wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP 
iy) Big Growers all recommend “Tae 
** because it maintains su 
- a high pressure and 
WORES SO EASY. 
Our catalogue tells 
ai about send for! 
Itis ~— send ‘«£ 


HOOK-HARDIE co. 
65 Main St. 





See OUR GAURANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 













one-fourth more sap 
assumes no risk. 


Rutianmnd, Wt. 





PED 
G RA save : Belt, which which produces the! finest vines 
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t trees, small 


any Tepulable Pp. 9 PORTLAND, N. ¥. 
STARK BRO’S Cocisiana. Mo. 


VINES «: 


ruits, ete. Price List free, 





are In the heart of the famous Chautauqua, 
wn inthe U. 8. We have 

fect; prices low as those of 
vine or 4 car lead. A com- 








re ——— oe 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET. Green nearlyall win- 
ter. No thorns, Crowes uick, r a. 0 “ey * WHAT! 
plants. — UR J. COLL 
eglen’' Co * Mh wy 
DWYER’S 1504 : 


SPRIN 
CATALO 


T. J. 


aie vines and plants for garden or lawn. 
grounds, trye toname and guaranteed to grow. Prices just right. 
and 


Sent free on Parag eee 


about fruit and ornamental trees, small 


Grown on our own 


8 book on 


vines, 50 cents. Bent fros with mnie 
T. 5. Dwyer & Co., Orange County Nursories, Box 9}, Cornwall, N.¥. 
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All Horse Owners 





who have, or fear trouble from Spavins, 
Ringbones, Curbs, Splints and all other 
forms of Lameness should buy and keep con- 
stantly on hand a supply of Kendall's Spavin 


Care. It never fails in such cases, 


Humboldt, Ill., Feb. 16, ’03. 
. Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 

Gentlemen:—I will say that I am e 
great friend of Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
and am scarcely ever without it, also that 
Ihave used it with greater resulte than 
any medicine lever used. We man ever 
spoke too highly of ft. Enclosed find a 
two cent stamp for which please send 
me your book, “A Treatise on the Horse 
and his Diseases.” 

Faithfully yours, 
F. W. ROBERTS. 


Price $1; etx for $6. Asaliniment for family use 
ithasnoequal, Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” 
the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, YT. 




















JONES 


ADDRESS BOX 139. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
DO IT NOW OR BE SORRY. THAT’S ALL, 


SCALES 













~ FARM WAG 
reer ONS 


Yany size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hiubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bilis to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 

with low steel wheels with wide 
tiros at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 
Empire Mfg. Co.,Box 1061 ,Quiney, Ill, 


& Lady Gan held him 
the BEERY BIT 
FOUR BITS IN ONE 


Cures Kickers, Rumaways, Pullers, 
Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Ten Pays 
Trial and circular showing the four 
distinct ways of using ft. 

Prof. &. Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohle 


SAVE | 








Sochinesy for filling Silos. Catalog free. 
Garder Manufacturing Co, 


MILK CANS 


We make them in every style 
and variety suited to all sec- 
tions and markets. Our cans 
are leaders wherever known. 
The quality is the highest. 
The prices are right. We are 

he famous 


STURGES STEEL CHURNS, 
Ask about these and our full 
line of Creamery and Dairy 
Supplies. Catalog mailed free, 
STURCES & BURN MFG.CO, 
Chicago. © 


STURGES 
N.Y, 
PATTERN 





““ Buy Direct ’’ INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED PAINTS 


From factory at WHOLESALE 
Houses, 


Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
rofits, In use 62 years. opm bay by the 


nge. Low will ‘ou. Write 
OW INGERSOLL 269 neath St., Brooklyn, Ve 





(\GARLIC IN THE MILKS 
Sane? some ere 
¥ EDIN 


BY F Gcows 
KELLOGG’S Condition Powder. 


No trace ofeither in milk or butter. The un- 





jeg mes be peoees nea ae Eee 
on, nness, Retention Placenta, 
Rresding Troubles. Write for free bookies". 


4. W. KELLOGG CO., Dent. A, St. Paul, Minn. 




















SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Plants and Flowers. 
Flowers to Be Cared for Now. 


H. E, GOOLD, NEW BRUNSWICK. 





If you wish large, early flowering 
clumps of cannas in your garden this 
summer you should at once divide your 
dormant tubers to single eyes, or more, 
Pot them in good, rich sharp sandy 
soil in as small a pot as will conven- 
iently hold them, giving good drain- 
age. Water them thoroughly, and 
place in a moderately warm position. 

Do not give water again, except to 
prevent drying out, until leaf growth 
commences, then increase the supply 
of water as needed. Treated in this 
manner and repotted as often as the 
ball of roots becomes matted, you will 
have fine, large plants, with spikes of 
bloom, to plant out in June. If kept 
moist and given rich soil, there will 
be large clumps in constant bloom until 
killing frosts. 

The canna is one of the most popular 
garden plants used, either single or in 
masses. The new French hybrids have 
spikes of bloom and individual flowers, 
a size and color rivalling the gladioli. 
The season of bloom is much longer. 
This class of plants like sunlight, a 
warm corner and plenty of water when 
in active growth. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMES, 

If you have kept your old chrysan- 
themum plants dormant in the cellar 
since last fall, as you should have 
done, now is the time to bring them 
to the light and air. 

Soak up the old ball of roots thor- 
oughly, and give water only sparingly 
until growth commences. When a 
growth of a few inches is made, take 
them off for cuttings. Snap them off 
low down, where they will not bend, 
but break of sharply. 

Place them in a box or pot of clean, 
wet sand, in a l’ght and moderately 
warm position, not in the sunlight. 
Keep them constantly moist and in 10 
to 14 days your cuttings will be rooted, 
ready to put in small pots, or shallow 
boxes of soil, to grow on for the au- 
tumn’s bloom. Cuttings taken now will 
make very large plants in the fall. If 
smaller plants are preferred, take the 
cuttings in April or May. 

Slips or cuttings taken now from 
your geranium, fuchsias and similar 
house plants, will by spring make firm, 
large plants to bed cut in your gar- 
den. You will have less trouble to get 
them to root now than if left until later, 

Plant Sweet Peas Early—There is 
little danger of getting the seed in the 
ground too soon, but wait until the 
land can be well prepared. Unlike most 
other flowers this seed should be plant- 
ed 2 to 4in deep, particularly if'a late 
start is made. The land should be rich 
and well prepared and then well tilled 
thereafter. To do their best sweet peas 
must have a good supply of moisture, 
Nothing makes so pretty a support as 
well set brush. If that cannot be had, 
wire netting is the next choice.—[{Fred 
W. Card, Rhode Island. 





Ginseng—While roots are very scarce 
in this locality, I have a very nice start 
and my bed last season was as good as 
any that could be found in this section. 
I make my fences 6 feet high, put bot- 
tom boards close to the ground, with a 
scrip of iron about 8 inches wide down 
into the ground to keep mice and grass 
roots from getting in. The lattice work 
is made of pine lath, which I find pref- 
erable to spruce, as they keep their 
shape better in the sun. I build them 
in sections 4 feet square.—[Almon Den- 
nison, Lewis County, N #Y. 





The Zinnia grows excellently where 
the soil is so acid as to kill the poppy. 
Good results have been secured on limed 
land which received nitrate of soda. 
Where liming has been tried in connec- 
tion with sulphate of ammonia the 
results have not been considered satis- 
factory. 


Milk Production. 
Spring Care of Dairy Herd. 


L. P. BAILEY, BELMONT COUNTY, Q 





Perhaps the most critical time of the 
year for handling a dairy herd is dur- 
ing the spring months. If the cows 
have been properly cared for during” 
the winter, the old hair will begin to 
shed in March, and the new growth 
starting causes additional drains on the 
system, requiring extra feed to support 
and maintain the animal. During this 
period cows giving milk should be well 
rubbed or curried once each day to get 
rid of the old hair, dirt and the excre- 
tions from the body. 

The grain feed during the spring 
months should be the most palatable 
and nutritious obtainable at a cost 
within the bounds of profit. The past 
winter I have used largely 200 pounds 
quaker dairy feed, 100 pounds each glu- 
ten feed and dried distillers’ grains; 
giving each cow six to 12 pounds of 
the mixture per day, with all the good 
silage she will eat up clean. I do not 
turn on grass until about May 10-15, 
provided my silage holds out; if short 
of silage, I am compelled to turn on 
grass sooner, to the detriment of the 
future growth of the grass. My cows 
get their full grain ration when first 
turned out and until the grass has-suf- 
ficient body to take the place of the nu- 
trients in the grain, then the grain is 
reduced very gradually, but never alto- 
gether dispensed with. 

I do not believe the grain will add 
materially to the milk production when 
cows are on good pasture, as there has 
never yet been a grain ration com- 
pounded equal for milk production to 
the best green grasses, such as blue- 
grass, white clover and timothy. A very 
little wheat bran or other palatable 
food-will aid much in getting the cows 
to come into the stable and make them 
more contented, and they will like you 
better by giving them those little 
knickknacks. Kind treatment of the 
cow during all seasons of the year adds 
very much to her milk production, more 
so in quality than quantity. 

My former treatment of cows during 
the spring months was somewhat dif- 
ferent than described above. I did not 
depend so much on silage, hence was 
compelled to turn out to grass sooner in 
the spring. 

To supplement the pasture I sowed 
rye immediately after taking the silage 
corn off the land, and usually by April 
1-10 it had made sufficient growth to 
give the cows a good feed. I kept them 
on this rye pasture for a few hours 
each day when weather and ground 
were favorable. In bad weather and 
when the ground was wet they were 
kept in the stable and fed. more silage. 
Thus with silage and rye pasture it is 
not a difficult matter to keep up a full 
flow of milk until May 10-15, when the 
young grass should have a good growth 
and neither the cow nor pail will hardly 
indicate the change from winter feed to 
pasture. 

I have practiced to a limited extent 
cutting the green rye and feeding it in 
the stable; this I admit is better for 
the land, but the extra cost with my 
conditions will not justify this practice, 
By retaining sufficient silage, and hav- 
ing rye pasture, the herd is carried over 
this period, giving as good or better re- 
turns thanthe soiling system. i consider 
silage the essential feed for successful 
dairying. In the event of a shortage, 
supplement it with clover hay first; 
next, cut or shredded corn fodder, and 
as a last resort timothy hay. I prefer 
to feed some silage every day during 
the winter season, even if only a few 
pounds. Do not fail to keep enough for 
a full ration during the spring months 
if you have not rye or some other early 
pasturage to take the place of the sil- 
age. 





WILL you buy & separator because 

the agent is @ “good fellow?” 
Some people do. We hope such will 
read this. The Tubular talks for 
itself and is bought for itself. 


Hf You Have a Brand New Separator 
not a Tubular, put it in the garret. 


We will sell you a Sharples 
Tubular, guaranteed to make 
enough more butter than the 
other from the same milk to 
pay 25 per cent yearly dividend 
on the whole cost of the mae 
chine. You test them side 
by side. . 
Pierpont Morgan is :@.. « 
hunting a place to 5 
put gens | at 6 per % 
cent: hereisa guaran- 
teed 25 percenttoyou. 
While this dividend 
eb your Wills the 
ubular makes your 
life more pleasant by ¢ 
pleasing your wife. | 
A waist low milk 
vat saves your back. 
Simple bowl—easy to 
wash—the only onethatisso. Auto- 
matic oiling; the only one that has. 
Easier to turn than others and 
safer. Catalog A-100 explains better, . 


Sharples Co. P, M. Sharples 
Chicago, Illinois West Chester, Pa. 














KA DEXX 


> Gream Extractor 


Has three times the separat- 
ing power of other makes, 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more cream. 
More butter. Greater profits, 
Easier to clean and operate. No 
waste. Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Results gaores- 
teed. Catalog free. Write to- 
day. We want good 


P? KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
ld Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











EMERGENCY BUCKLE. Patented. 
Mend Your Own Harness. No sewing. No rivetting. 
A farm necessity. Black Japanned for 4, % and 
linch straps. a " 
tind O0;, Each. »200;,n Dozen. 
THE EMERGENCY BUCKLE COMPARY, 
226 W. 58th 8t., Now York City. 
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ECONOMY 
SILO 


Ii 4 With broken stave Gocrway. The most 
novel, practical and perfect door of the 


20th Century. Continuous hoops—per- 
ite fectl air-tight. Write for illustrated 
it ii catalogue and information. 
| ECONOMY SILO AND TANE ©O0., 
a Pe Frederick, Md. 
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Test It 


before bu » fit fails to prove its excel- 
ving lence the 


American 


can be returned to us. The record is that it 
satisfies. Notsold on talk, but on trial. 
a=" Write today for catalogue. Mailed free. 





\ AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Gox 1064, Bainbridge, N.Y. 











0 More Blind Horses For Specific Ophthaunie, 


NRT 
sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, Iowa, have sure cure. 





DON’T BUY THAT 


Gasoline Engine watil you have written 
us for the facts about the 

BUICK ENCINES. 
They are models of simplicity end 
mechanical perfection. Portable, eco- 





nomical, a money-maker for > 
t variety of farm and dairy work. 
rite for catalog C. 


THE BUICK MFG. CO., 
Flint, Mich. 
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NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


lf YOU CANNOT CET THESE RUB=- 


(\@LAS ROM FOUR DEALER-WRITE US, 


It skims to a trace. 

It has fine mechanism, 

It yosdneee uniform cream. 
It_is easy to wash (Bowl 


Parts). 
It er produce more but- 
r from aspecificquan- 
tity of milk. . 
It is easy to turn. 
The two most po ular 
a sizes are Nat 
No. 1, 
capacity an 
hour, or at the rate of 
lions of 
m min- 
utes, and Natienal 
No. 6, ae $100, ca- 
pacity 1bs. an hour 
oratthe rate of about 
i fifteen gallons of 
milk ore Se 
\ minutes, nd for 
> booklet No, 82 
rite to-day. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE ©0., 
Newark, N. J. 


General Western Agente: 
Hastings Industrial . 
79 Dearborn St., Chieago., Ill. Unoceupied Territory 








The Genuine TOWER’S 
POMMEL 
SLICKER 


HAS BEEN ADVERTISED 


“y5es> CLOTHING, 
It is made of the best 
materials, in black or yellow, 
fully guaranteed. and sold by 
reliable dealers ¢. 


STICK TO 
SIGN OF THE FISH. 


TOWER CANADIAN CO. Limited, , . OWER CO. 

















Save the animal--save your 
herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal in time, and it spreads. 
Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub it on. No risk—your money 
k if it ever fails. Used for seven years 


noo all the big stockmen. ree 
e 


illustrated book on [.omp Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses, 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
8391 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ILL 











CHAMPION VICTORIA SOW. 


This two-year-old Victoria sow, 
Daisy, owned by Davis Brothers of 
Indiana, was first in class and cham- 
pion at six state and district fairs. She 
is a splendid specimen of this com- 
pact, early maturing breed. 





Care of Sows in the Spring. 


8. J. GOODLIFFE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 





There are a number of important 
points to watch in early spring swine 
breeding. The breeding stock is the 
chief care. The bear should be put in 
a quiet place and in a large enough 
pen for exercise, He should have a 
sufficiency of coarse feeds as roots, 
whole oats and bran. 

The brood sows especially should 
have exercise in some way with a 
good warm bed and plenty of clean hay 
or straw. A mixed feed is necessary. 
Too many oats must be avoided, Oats, 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


charcoal one bushel each, salt one-half 
bushel, sulphur five pounds. My pigs 
have never had any bad disease or 
sickness while on this diet, 

When I commenced swine breeding 
I made several mistakes which cost me 
much. One lot of brood sows were 
ruined by being fed too liberally on 
mashed oats. Oats being heating, one 
sow failed to breed, another had a small 
litter and died without raising a pig. 
Another mistake was in feeding too 
much middlings to growing pigs. These 
became lamed. The moral is, use any 
kind of feed but mix a variety into a 
balanced ration. This being as neces- 
sary for a pig as a cow. 

ciasenmnounaiiineeds 


Shearing Goats by Machinery—it 
may interest you to know how much 
we have saved this year by shearing 
our goats by machinery. We made a 
little coinparison. We sheared a few 
goats by hand aid then ran over them 
carefully with ithe stearing machine, to 
determine how much more we would 
get by using a machine. We got 5% 
ounces more from yearling does and 2% 
ounces more from kids by the use of 
machinery. Last year we sold our mo- 
hair from the does at 40 cents per 
pound and from the kids for 47 cents, 
As we had 1000 does, five ounces per 
head made 343 pounds, which at 40 
cents amounted to $137.20. We had also 
510 kids and by securing 2% ounces per 
head extra we had 80 pounds more, at 
47 cents per pound, amounting to $37.60, 
a total from the does and kids of $174.80. 
Our profit from the 1510 goats was 
enough to buy a shearing machine, 
with an engine to run it.—[{E. D. Lud- 
low & Co, New Mexico. 





The Cheshire Swine Breeders held 
their annual meeting at Binghamton, 
N Y, recently. The report of the treas- 
urer showed a clean balance _ sheet. 








A NEW_YORK DAIRY HERD IN HOME PASTURE 


This splendid lot of dairy cows are owned by Byron G. Parker of St 
Lawrence county, N Y. It is under conditions of this sort that cows are 
pastured on the rough, steep hills of the Adirondack region in northern 
New York, as deseribed by Mr Parker on an earlier page of this issue. 


middlings and barley added to steamed 
turnips make the safest feed. If the 
turnips have been used up steamed 
chaffed clover hay provides a substi- 
tute. The sow should be in very fair 
condition at farrowing time. After far- 
rowing starve 24 hours and then begin 
feeding moderately, increasing gradu- 
ally right along. While raising her 
litter she should have the best mixture 
that can be procured. Corn meal and 
milk added to her former mixture will 
prove satisfactory. 
HAVE THINGS CONVENIENT, 

When Heeprng a number of pigs, the 
herdsman must have things well 
planned with as little distance as pos- 
sible between his raw feed and cooker, 
prepared feed and troughs. Otherwise 
he will find the labor great. I find 
a steam cooker the best and consider 
warm cooked feed necessary for pigs 
in our cold winter months. My main 
winter feed consists of steamed pulped 
turnips three parts, middlings and 
mashed barley one part, the latter be- 
ing well mixed into the former, while 
scalding hot. I give them access to a 
corrective mixture of wood ashes and 





There will be a good representation of 
the breed at St Louis, if the superin- 
tendent provides an equitable division 
in the classes. The following officers 
and directors were elected: President, 
J. H. Gleason of New Milford, Pa; 
vice-president, R. D. Button of Canis- 
tota, N Y:; secretary-treasurer, E. 8. 
Hill of Freeville, N Y:; directors, S. A. 
Little of Malcom, N Y. EF. J. Brown of 
Harford, N Y, C. E. Chapman of Free- 
ville, N Y, B. B. Badger of Ouaquaga, 
N Y, S. G. Otis of Sherwood, N Y, J. 
H. Kinney of Chenango, N Y, Charles 
A. Sorenson of Dannebrog, Neb. 


Receive Ordinary Care—My pure- 
bred Southdown sheep are not given 
any special attention, being kept in a 
way any reasonable farmer could af- 
ford. They are fed on roots, hay and 
corn stover and are given only a scant 
ration of grain at lambing time. The 
sheep are sheared in April with a shear- 
ing machine driven by a small electric 
motor.—[John D. Hass, Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Mass. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands ef Wemen Have Kidney Treu- 
ble and Never Suspect It. 
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An Interesting letter to our readers ¢ 
from Mrs. Gertrude Warner Scott of : 
Vinton, Iowa. 
Iowa, July 15th, 1902. 
In the summer of I was taken violently ill, 
My trouble began with pain in my stomach, so 
severe that it seemed as knives cutting : 
me. I was treated by two of the best physicians 
in the. county, and consulted another. ‘one of 
them suspected that the cause of my trouble wus 
kidney disease. They all told me that I had cancer 
of the stomach, and would die, I grew so weak 
that I could not walk any more than a child a 
month old, and I only weighed sixty pounds. One ' 
day my her saw in a paper an advertisement : 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy. He bought me a bottle at our 
Gras, store and I took it. My family could see 
a change in me, for the better, so they obtained 
continued the use of _Swamp-Root 
y. I was so weak and run down that it ' 
took considerable to build me up again. I am now 3 
well, thanks to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
we! 148 pounds, and am keeping house for my j 
husband and brother, on a farm, Swamp-Root cured 
me after the doctors had failed to do me & par- ! 
ticle of good. Gratefully yours, ; 
~ ‘ 


Gorbaate Ueinn Scot 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will 
be sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 
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} to have your lantern blow out when are | 
about your duties. It’s the fault of lan- 
tern, These are lanterns that don’t blow out. i 
D i * 1 " 

I Tubular Lanterns 
defy tne winds. Neither blow out 
=< they are made rent ay A? 

































or will em for you. Write us for free 
lantern showing all styles. 


| R. E, Dietz Company, 73 Lalght St., New York. } 


Estadtished 18g. 
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SAMSON 


No other name means so much 
to the man who seeks a good 
windmill in an understanding 
manner. The Samson is so 
made in design, material, work- 
manship and construction as to }j 
be the best windmill that it is i 
ossible tomake. The Samson 
is the mill with the wonderful jj 
{ double gear which gives the | 
strength of more than two ordi- 
i, nary mills in the single mechan- {jj 
i) ism. This also provides for the 
longest shafting and the longest | 
| bearings, andplaces all working 
parts between bearings. These || 
things mean perfect freedom jj) 
from all torsion and overhanging |} 
strain—no bending or twisting 
of shafts. All boxes detachable. 
Exceedingly f 


Ny 


























sensitive to the 
, slightest wind. 
itis the only 
{ realdeep well 
pumping mill. 
We send free 
the handsomest 
and most complete 
windmill catalog 
ever published. 

Don’t buy a wind- 
mill of any kind 
until you send for 
the Samson book, 


Write today. 
AYA THE 
AD 1 Stover Mfg. Co. 
uly 4 a, 
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WIRE $1.40 222 


Se eee IZED wine 
utu 8. tu a bale; gauges from 
it told eee Lengths running up 
Staples a ule, par tb. S20 
p ce all si r 

Wire Natl assorted in a keg, per 
100 lbs. 81.70. Barbed Wire, per 
100 Ibs. 62.60. Fosters 5 Netting, Field Fence, ete. at 
ae rices. Ask for free catalogue No. 25, on 

rehandise of ail k oie from Sheriffs and Receivers sales 
chicago HOUSE WRECKING CO., 85th & Iron Bits. Chicage 
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Does all kinds 

of light and 

heavy riveting 

Wu Save tux Price ov Irseur 

Many Timms 4 Year. A Perfect 

Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show is) Means a Sale. Agents 

im make from § 8 to $15. a bday. Ph 


AD acon 
more mac! nines to him. Write os Amen Avy ar 


J.A. Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, QO 
——- 
on Lape Rg 
je tires has 


au Binal Wheels: male swell, shrink nor 











or up hill, 
— ntaxe. 


FARMER’S rool WAGON 


will carry a 
ill carry any 


has wide tires and low steel w 











BURR INCUBATOR 


PR anagem no night watching, 
ect regulator, econom 
heater, pricelow. Test it your- 
self for 30 days; it’s ours if you 
don’t want it; fertile eggs must 
hatch, a attention to be- 
no e pay freight. Cata- 





Secunia. ton 243, Omaha. Neb. 
Po eemanstes 


See OUR GAURANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


Where to Place Hens’ Nests. 


H, HB, HAYDOCK, NEW YORK. 





The proper placing of the nest boxes 
will not only add to the comfort of the 
hen, but will increase the egg yield. 
When a hen has a chance she will hide 
her nest in a secluded place, therefore 
the nest boxes should be placed in a 
retired corner of the poultry house and 
so arranged as to be in partial dark- 
ness. Placing them in this position will 
also do away in a great measure with 
the temptation to eat eggs, as the fowls 
will not be as likely to notice the eggs 
as if the nest boxes were fully exposed 
to the light. 

The habit of egg eating if once start- 
ed is almost impossible to cure. It is 
also hard to discover, as sometimes the 
fowls eat up the egg so clean that no 
trace of it is left, and the owner won- 
ders why he does not get more eggs, 
and perhaps lays the blame to some- 
thing else. Every precaution should be 
taken to keep this habit from starting, 
and with right feeding and the proper 
placing of the nests there will be little 
to fear. 

In numbers of poultry houses the 
nests are placed beneath the dropping 
board to economize space. It will be 
found, however, more advantageous not 
to place them there, if any other situa- 
tion is available. Being directly be- 
neath the dropping board and roosting 
fowls, the chance for these nests to be- 
come the refuge of lice and mites is 
greatly increased. 

Nothing is to be gained by crowding 
fowls, and a poultry house should be 
large enough to have a separate space 
devoted to the nest boxes, which should 
be watched closely at all times, cleaned 
frequently and now and then painted 
with lice-killing solutions. It is from 
the nest boxes that a large portion of 
the profits on poultry are derived and 
they should be so placed as to obtain 
the best results. 

a ee 
Care of Sitting Hens. 


MRS E, E. DALTON, ILLINOIS, 








The sitting hens are all placed in a 
room 8 feet square in an old house. 
Their nest boxes are placed all around 
the room next to the wall. When this 
space is occupied, a temporary shelf is 
made above them, and sitters placed on 
it and then a second tier of shelves. In 
this way the room accommodated 44 
sitters at a time. 

The floor is covered with sawdust, 
which makes it easy to keep clean. A 
small trough of water and a box of 
shelled corn is kept in the middle of the 
room. Our sitters will never eat wheat 
or oats if they can get corn. I used to 
keep a box of grit and one of dust in 
the room, but as they never used either 
I omit them. 

In fixing up a nest for a sitter, I take 
a new box or else prepare an old one 
by putting a little kerosene on the litter 
and burn it. I have found excelsior the 
best material for nests. Oat straw is 
much softer than wheat straw and for 
that reason makes better nests, 


> 
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Success with an Incubator. 
F. E. LAPHAM, NEW YORK, 








I took an incubator that two men had 
tried to get chickens from and both 
made a failure of it. The first time I 
used 47 eggs and had 38 chickens; the 
second time used 87 eggs and had 70 
chickens. Ran the incubator in cellar 
under house, used no moisture, turned 
eggs every day after the second, both 
morning and night. I removed tray 
and let temperature run down in the 
eggs, not the incubator, to about 65 or 
70 degrees and followed directions in 
regard to ventilation. 

In the last two years I have lost only 
four chickens from sickness, have not 
used a cent’s worth of condiments of 
any kind and have received more eggs 
from the same number of fowls than 
any man I know of in town or country 
around here. To make a success of 


poultry one needs to study it the same 
as any other business or profession. 
Keep one breed of fowls and feed 
plenty of good, wholesome food, 
ae Se 
Clover for Hens. 
JOHN B. LISK, NEW YORK. 





I have fed a good deal of clover to 
hens this winter with excellent results. 
I never fed so much before and never 
gathered so many eggs. The clover was 
obtained from the barn floor and es- 
pecially from the mows where the hay 
is pitched up and down again when 
fed. This is better quality than that 
lying around the feeding rooms. I was 
surprised to find so much and such good 
quality, as only the broken off heads 
and leaves are used. 

‘The clover was prepared by either 
filling a large kettle, pouring on some 
cold water and allowing to come to a 
boil while tightly covered, or it was 
scalded with boiling water in large 
wooden pails. It can be fed alone or 
mixed with ground grain, bran, mid- 
dlings and meat meal. I found the hens 
ate it just as well when fed alone. In 
fact, I used less ground grain, bran, 
eic, than ever before. 

A good supply of animal food is de- 
manded by fowls at all times. This 
should always be supplied during the 
fall and winter months when eggs and 
vigorous fowls are expected. I have one 
pen that are selected for breeders, and 
it was thought they were laying too 
much for the best results during the 
breeding season, so the meat meal ra- 
tion was stopped? I fed whole grain 
and steamed clover at noon. The egg 
yield refused to lessen for several 
weeks, but the hens showed unmistak- 
able signs of something lacking. They 
got to picking at each other’s combs 
till the blood ran down over the feath- 
ers. Then they began pulling feathers. 


The clover being easily digested and | 


furnishing protein in large quantities, 
the eggs formed rapidly. I gave them 
meat and the foolishness stopped. 
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Pens for Little Chicks—Small chicks, 
turkeys and ducks require close board 
pens for the first weeks of their lives, 
as they are then so small that any 
fence of netting will not turn them. 











CORNERS OF BOARD PENS. 


Such pens need to be moved about, and 
to do this by fastening the boards with 
little stakes, inside the pen and out, is 
no little work. Cut some wide boards 
in the fashion shown in the cut, and 
attach a hook and screw eye to each 
corner. The pens can then be taken 
apart, Fig I, moved and put together 
firmly, Fig II, in a moment. The boards 
can then be kept for use in succeeding 
years. 





Cannot Break the Shell—S. S. B., 
Pennsylvania: Chickens which are full 
grown and cannot break the shell on 
the 2ist day are lacking in vitality. If 
hatched in an incubator it shows lack 
of sufficient ventilation or too much 
moisture, which prevents the chicks 
from drying down and having room to 
turn in the shell. Three cocks with 80 
hens are not enough during the winter 
to properly fertilize the eggs. There 
should be at least five cocks of the 
Mediterranean varieties or of other ac- 
tive breeds, eight for the American 
breeds and ten or more for the Asiat- 
ics. With the opening of spring when 
fowls can have free range, the germs 
will naturally be stronger. 
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Great Stock Book 
’ 


If you will write and say what 
stock you have—how many head 
ree of each, what stock food you 
nie eae used—and meson 
pay ‘his book is a compre! 
on the Pe. of all live stock sara 
on the scientific knowledge an attaininents 
of the eminent veterinarian, D ess (M.D., 
D.V.S8.); ae 2 ee aes com- 


vel 
. Get it and Decoipe @ master of 
ses. Write to- 
» DR. HESS & CLARK, Achiand, Ohio. 
Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food. 








THIS ONE SAVES YOU | 
Book describing NEM ay TORAYNCURATOR 


plete a % two-thirds 
igh-grade aco Foy rite today. Address 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO. Box P Quincy, Il) 


SHOEMAKER'S 
‘Book on POU LTRY 
» Contains 2 
with fine colored pio true to life. Teteliens all 
about chickens, their care, reme- 
dies; incubators and how to operate t them; poul- 
try houses ane poe © to build them. = >= 


that no 
afford to be without. seen oul TS ce oni 
CC. SHOEMAKER, - Box 657, port, Til. 


This is the Limit 


A Hot Water. Self- smegeiating. 2 erg 
e Incubator $4.50. for 

Brooders. Allon30 DAYS” TIAL. 
No agents. y tobe no middiemen's 
profits. See catalogue for “] Hatches." Write 


BUCKEYE INCUBSATOR COMPANY., Box 13, Springfield, Obie 


3 i ley For 
200 
imoUsATOR” 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 




































































Pateat seaieegm,| a 
EY Seif V. 
1} No otber hneubator hice orcan have our pat 
bpented features. No other voce Ao 
‘batch so many large and vigorous chicks. 

We guarantee this or will refund y 
Adopted by 36 Government io 





7 money. 

periment Stations. Com 

lor 1994 free if you name this paper. 

dvess nearest office when writing. 
CYPHERS INCUGATOR CO, 

Buffalo, Chicago, Boston, New York. 












INGUBATOR 


On 30 Days Free Trial. 
WE say! t’s the best! ncubator made. 





ROYAL INCUBATOR Co. 
Dept 104, Des Moines, ia. 
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chicken business. We + he wane BN 
ft with the marketi.g of the fow “'? #25, 's knowledge 
which will benefit anyone and may mean dollars to you. 
Our incubators are driving hens out of business. They work 

of weather or of seasons.“ You can counton 
le egg. Moncy back if not all weclaim, 


every ferti 
ty freigh: t. The book is free. Just say “Send Victor 
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Incubator 
Book 


It is bright, interesting, practical. It tells just 
what you want to know—what you must know 
to buy wisely. The man who writes it has 
spent 22 years in developing the incubator. 
It was he who perfected the ines, and his 
bok tells you about them—also op og all 


~ Write for iy os : 
Racine Hatcher Co., Box Recine, Wis. 
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Production of Gold and Silver. 
zg of the advanced data 
compiled by the Financial Chronicle, 
and with the assistance of the United 
States treasury department, we are able 
to present the following statement: 


Using some 


SILVER PRICES AND GOLD PRODUCTION. 
World's Gold 
production reserves 
per oz at in millions in millions 
N Y¥Jan2_ of ounces of dollars 
(in cents) Silver Gold *Europe 7US 
1904 ... 55% — 1,640 686 


Silver 


| 


1903 ... 48% 173 15.9 1,610 617 
1902 ... 56% 167 14.5 1,585 540 
1901 ... 68% 173 12.9 1,475 479 
1900 ... 59 173 12.7 1,430 398 
1899 ... 69 167 15.2 1,485 281 
A898 ... AT 73 14.0 1,605 197 
1897 ... 64 164 11.5 — 17! 
3896 ... 66 157 9.8 po 113 
189 ... 60 169 9.6 139 

* Holdings of gold by banks of leading 


European nations. 

Gold in United States treasury. 

It will be noted that the world’s pro- 
duction of gold during the calendar 
year, 1903, amounted to 15,900,000 ounces, 
or the largest on record. This in spite 
of the fact that African mines had by 
no means been restored to their full 
production. This increase in gold out- 
put was accompanied by as large a pro- 
duction of silver (173,000,000 ounces) as 
in any previous year. The price of sil- 
ver has also been steadily advancing 
for more than a year, as the above 
quotations show. 

The most remarkable fact of all, em- 
Phasized by this table, is that while 
the holdings of gold by the banks of 
England and leading European nations 
are considerably larger than in previous 
years, Uncle Sam's gold reserve is more 
than four times what it was nine years 
ago. There is in the United States 
treasury at the present time a gold 
reserve of $150,000,000, about as muca 
more belonging to the treasury § and 
nearly $400,000,000 of gold in coin or 
bullion against an equal amount of 
gold certificates in circulation. This 
enormous increase in our country’s gold 
reserve is another evidence of the great 
rapidity with which this country has 
developed wealth in recent years. Solid 
facts like these must go far to insure 
public confidence in a continuance of 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


good times. It is also interesting to 
note that the circulation of money in 
the United States now exceeds $30 per 
capita, against only $20 to $24 a few 
years ago. Further interesting facts 
about the increase in gold production in 
various countries and for five-year and 
ten-year periods are thus shown: 
GOLD PRODUCTION 
{In millions of ounces.] 


Aus- 
tra- Af- Oth- 


Years US lia rica ers Ttl *Value 
BE 6ssessee BO 4.3 3.3 4.6 15.8 328 
BED cccccccs 3.9 3.9 2. 4.6 14.4 298 
OEE esescase 3.8 3.8 5 48 12.9 26¢ 


Total for five-year periods. 
1896-00 .....15.7 15.9 13.1 18.3 63.1 1,306 
1891-95 ..... 9.1 9. 7.2 14. 39.3 812 
1886-90 ..... 8.1 6.9 1.1 10.5 26.6 550 
1881-85 ..... 7.7 6.9 — 99 24.5 507 

Total for ten-year periods. 
1890-1900 ...24.8 24.9 20.3 32.3 102.4 2,118 
1880-1890 ...15.8 13.8 1.1 20.4 51.1 1,057 

* Millions of dollars. 
onvnionannnmlladieaanabitine 


Field Seeds Move More Freely. 


Now that the long, hard winter has 
broken in all northern districts, in- 
terest in the grass seed situation is 
sharper. From expressions by leading 
seed houses in the east and west, farm- 
ers may feel assured there is sufficient 
timothy seed to meet all requirements, 
Reports to American Agriculturist 
from leading wholesale seedsmen agree 
in this respect. Some say that indica- 
tions show farmers are still holding 
back good supplies of timothy in the 
hope of high prices this spring. 

Medium red clover is said to be in 
fair supply, but from parts of Wiscon- 
sin dealers say there is a shortage of 
possibly 20% in this and Mammoth. 
Farmers in the northern states are 
buying alsike quite extensively in the 
place of red clover. This is true also 
with regard to the east. 

Japanese barnyard millet is in am- 
ple supply and prices are quoted some- 
what lower than hitherto. Bluegrass 
and orchard grass not as plentiful as 
a year ago, while the demand, particu- 
larly in the west, is better. Ohio seed 
growers harvested a good clover crop 
last season, selling 40% in the fall at 
$5 per bushel; later it brought $6. 





WHITE COCHIN COCKEREL OF MODERN TYPE 


The White Cochins are as good layers as 


any of the varieties of Cochins, 


and as a show bird are unexcelled by any breed. The picture shows a ceck- 
erel of modern type, which is very different from the style of Cochins of a 


dozen years ago. 


They have shorter legs and are much heavier feathered, the 


feathers on the middle and outer toes being bred to extreme length. They 
are very handsome fowls, but for utility purpeses for the farmer, probably 


not equal to the American breeds. 
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Here’s a great Kicker. 


Everyone who uses them says that Walter A. Wood Tedders scatter the 
hay more and dry it more quickly than any other machine. We know 
they are stronger and will last longer. Everything steel but the tongue. 
Strong springs take all the jar off the seat and the horses and also protect 
the machine from breakage. Each fork has its own spring for protection. 
Strong, staggered-spoke steel wheels, both driving the forks. Made with 
6 or 8 forks; combination shafts and tongue. Send for the new Walter A. 
Wood catalog illustrating Mowcrs, Rakes, Tedders, Reapers, Grain and 
Corn Binders and Sickle Grinders. It’s free. Mention this paper to 


WALTER A. WOOD M. & R. M. CO., 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 


Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood machines of any date, 





























Water and 
Lightning Proof 
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New Steel Roofing and Siding 


Complete with nails and painted red on both sides at 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet. 


Most durable and economical roof covering made for houses, stores, barns, sheds, cribs, 
poultry houses, etc., and a hundred other purposes for inside or outside use; cheaper and 
will last longer than any other covering. Sheets are 6 and 8 feet long. 


We Pay the Freight 


to all points east of Colorado. This roofing at @2.00 per square is our No. 10 grade, semt-hardened. vers ea 
to lay; requires no experience; hatchet or hammer the only tool needed. Comes in Flat, Corru sougese 
Orimped, | Brick | Siding and Beaded Cc “fling or Siding. Prices on application. Send us your order today 
rite for our catalceue No. 25 on furniture, building materials, wire, pipe, 
plumbing materials and a. .. of all kinds. We buy at sheriffs’ and receivers’ sales, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
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Local agencies and complete repair stocks everywhere 


CHAMPION 
HARVESTERS 


International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S. A. 














Eureka POTATO “nu 
LANTER, 


Plants whole or cut seed any 
distance—any depth— in 


BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR 
You can do this easily with common tools and 
Save More Than Half. Our Complete 
Book of Plans instructs fully, W 

@ost all fixtures like Tank, 


Pp. Regulator, 
etc. No Experiment. Handsome Catalog Free. 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO., Dept. P Quincy, LiL 












any soil. With or without 
fertilizer. Simply con- 
structed. Light in draft. 







GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard 


bred poultry for 1904,printed in —_ 
five Guitable for framing, illustrates an Fally guaranteed. 
describes 68 varietics. Gives ——— prices for BUREKA MOWER ©0., 


~ ek os com, telis all about » their dis 
lies, ete. This beok on ai conts. 
B- H. GREIDER, EEMS, Pa. 


@ Utlea, N. ¥. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jear, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new i Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
ory free, Foreign . poe except Canada, 

or 


8s 4d per year, Tne subscription 
price is based om 16 pages in each issue, but addi- 
tional pages are tly printed without cost te 
the subscriber. 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
a as been received up to January 1, iv, 

Feb05 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible _ subscribers 
will continue receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified oy letter to discontinue, wien 
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the journal continued for another year after your 
pag aagy ad owe, you should then notafy 
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OUR SUSRANIES We Positively gnarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 


journal, This guarantee. is irrevocable and means 
just what it says. It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him, 
thouch of course we cannot adjust mere trifling 
disputes. It further means that if any subscviber is 
swindled through any advertisement in ovr columns, 
we will reimburse him for the full amount of his 
loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of anv unsatisfactory transaction, 
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advertisement appeared, Jt is a condition of this con- 
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your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
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payable_to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
‘NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
82 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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from the Sully Cotton Failure. 


In the long run manipulation of @ 
market for a farm product is bound to 
‘come to grief. The exceptions are so 
iffew that this fact remains undisputed. 
(ft was so a few years ago when Leiter 
“cornered” wheat at Chicago; so in the 
efforts of Sully to maintain con- 
trol of cotton at New York and 
New Orleans. His disastrous fail- 
ure last week carried with it per- 
sonal losses of several millions of 
dollars, and was the cause for an im- 
mediate break in the price of cotton of 
$10 and more a bale. The remarkable 
thing about this manipulation is the 
fact that it was carried along for a 
year or more. He was aided by the 
legitimate reasons for a price higher 
than the old-time low level of a few 
years ago, and took advantage of the 
situation, but held on too long. The 
market is by no means in the dumps, 
however, with prices so attractive that 
an enormous acreage under cotton is 
assured. 

In retrospect, the phenomenal level 
shows some unsatisfactory features, 
The manufacturing interests of New 
England and of our southern states 
have been greatly disturbed, with 
heavy losses entailed upon the indus- 
trial world. Of more far-reaching im- 
port, as recently shown in American 
Agriculturist, the cotton purchasing 





countries of Europe are working as 
never before to develop cotton growing 
in their colonies, that they may ina 
measure free themselves of American 
domination. The spread of the boll 
weevil has nothing to do with recent 


EDITORIAL 


speculative enterprises, yet adds an- 
other highly important element of un- 
certainty to the future of the cotton 
industry. In this connection, taking a 
glance at the future, it is perhaps worth 
noting that Sully, who has long made 
a special study of his subject, insists 
that the southern farmer is careless in 
the handling of his crop; that he sells 
off the best of his cotton seed; that the 
inferior is retained for spring seeding; 
that the plant is deteriorating year by 
year. “Whether right or wrong, the les- 
son for the planter of to-day is to give 
.the subject the keenest study, in all 
its phases, and to put into practical op- 
eration the best thought of the experts, 
SE 

A surprising complaint is made by 
the fertilizer manufacturers’ associa-e 
tion of Chicago, It is to the effect that 
they have not been able to fill their 
orders for fertilizers because railroad 
companies did not furnish the necessary 
cars. It is stated that over 100,000 tons 
of fertilizers ordered had not been 
shipped for this reason. This is a most 
astonishing situation. Instead of ham- 
pering this industry, railroads should 
give it preference in every reasonable 
way. Every ton of fertilizer or ferti- 
lizing material carried by a railroad to 
the dealer who distributes it to the 
farmer, means an increased production 
of various crops which the railroad will 
have to handle. In other words, fer- 
tilizers carried by the railroads will 
produce more miscellaneous high-class 
freight than any other merchandise 
handled by the railroad. This is so 
true that railroads will consult not only 
their own interests, but the welfare of 
the producer and consumer of fertili- 
zers, by giving this traffic every pos- 
sible accommodation. 

= oo 

Action is at last to be taken toward 
supervision of interstate railroad rates. 
The efforts of the public, the courts and 
of American Agriculturist are about 
to bear fruit. Replying to our inquiry, 
Hon William P. Hepburn of Iowa, 
chairman of the house committee on 
interstate commerce at Washington, 
writes: 

The interstate and foreign commerce 
committee have resolved that they will 
have full and adequate hearing from 
all persons interested who would ap- 
pear before the committee, upon the 
various bills referred to the committee 
on the subject of enlarging the powers 
of the interstate commerce commission, 
The committee has not determined 
when the subject will be taken up, but 
I do not doubt but it will be taken up 
shortly, and that the subject will be 
given thorough examination, and that 
all persons interested will have oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Correspondence received directly from 
some other members of this commit- 
tee indicates divergent views but a 
disposition to act. Write Chairman 
Hepburn to push things, 





It is about hopeless to urge that 
farmers pay more attention to a kitchen 
garden if the garden must be culti- 
vated with a hoe. But this is not 
necessary. Most garden crops can be 
planted in rows and a horse implement 
used for stirring the soil and keeping 
down the weeds. Strange as it may 
seem, many farms do not have a good 
variety of small fruits or even vege- 
tables. These can be had without much 
trouble if the planning is done now 
before the busy season opens. 

ite 

Did you read “The open hand of old 
times” on Page 27 of American Agri- 
culturist for March 19? In it Friend 
Keasey hit the nail on the head. We 
back up everything he says. Let us fos- 
ter the informal hospitality and social 
good fellowship of former days. Such 
good feeling is one of the real and vital 
things of this busy work-a-day world 
in which we are living. The: formal 
ways of so-called ‘“‘society,”’ the conven- 
tions of snobbery, and all artifices by 
which certain people with more money 
than character seek to hide their de- 
ficiencies, are empty nothingness com- 





pared to the genuine handshake and 
old-fashioned neighborliness that be- 
stows as much pleasure on the recipient 
as it does to the giver. Let us be nat- 
ural, let us be ourselves, let us strive 
for the real in life instead of for the 
artificial. Again we say, read the arti- 
cle referred to. 





If the apple needed popularizing it 
would surely get it next fall at the St 
Louis world’s fair. September 27 is to 
be officially set aside as the day for the 
“big red apple.” Every man, woman 
and child attending the exposition on 
that day is to be presented with three 
or four fine apples, daintily wrapped 
in tissue paper, on which will be 
printed the local habitation and _ the 
name of each apple. It is estimated 
that 1,000,000 apples, or approximately 
20 carloads of the fruit, will be given 
away on that occasion. It is safe to 
predict that apples will form one of 
the most interesting and instructive 
exhibits at the big show. Large quan- 
tities of last season’s crop are now in 
cold storage, selected and reserved for 
this purpose, and by early autumn 
fruit from the new crop will be avail- 
able. 


—_ 


In the commendable work of plant 
breeding, too little attention has been 
given oats. The department of agricul- 
ture and some of the experiment sta- 
tions have accorded this cereal some 
eonsideration in the way of improve- 
ment through selection and breeding, 
yet this important crop has for the 
most part been neglected. Much time, 
money and effort has been profitably 
expended in developing corn and wheat 
and there is every reason to believe 
that work with oats would be equally 
satisfactory. While waiting for agri- 
cultural scientists to develop some 
scheme of breeding up, the oat grower 
can himself do much to improve his 
own crop. Begin this year by selecting 
the best seed obtainable, blow and 
screen out with the fanning mill all 
small, imperfect and light weight seed, 
treat carefully for smut, prepare the 
seed bed thoroughly, keep the field free 
from weeds until cutting time, then at 
harvest select the best portions of the 
field for seed, cutting and threshing 
these by themselves. This careful work 
from year to year will tell in a very 
short time, and will pay handsomely. 
Then every effort should be made to 
keep the best varieties pure, for with 
thoroughbred oats only is it possible to 
get the largest yield and secure from 
year to year seed true to type. 








It is probable that American railroads 
will be obliged to spend, within a year 
or two, nearly $500,000,000 upon enlarge- 
ments, improvements and equipment in 
order to handle the increasing business 
of our expanding commerce. Some of 
the so-called financial authorities are 
disturbed over this great expenditure, 
Kut it is small in comparison with the 
gigantic investment which our railroad 
systems already represent. It is a sign 
of progress and prosperity that our 
domestic cOmmerce and export trade 
should be increasing so rapidly as_ to 
require these improvements. The coun- 
try is growing and our resources are 
being developed on a larger scale than 
even the so-called “financier” imagines, 
yet our export trade is but a fraction 
of our total commerce, It is the trans- 
portation of merchandise for hom2 
consumption that constitutes the vast 
bulk of railroad traffic. Given another 
year of good crops, and our 80,000,000 of 
thrifty American people must go onto a 
still larger and more generally diffused 
prosperity. 


a> 


Good corn for seed is scarce this year. 
The past season was most unfavorable 
for maturity of germ, so that the 
greatest of care will be needed to select 
seed that will produce an even stand. 
Home germination tests must not be 
omitted under any circumstance. Seed 
houses must also be very careful or 
their reputations will suffer. There 
will be a great temptation to sell poor 





seed, as the demand will be greater 
than the supply, but seedsmen should 
remember that infinite loss will result 
to farmers and agriculture in general 
if seed lacking in germination power 
is distributed. If farmers cannot get 
good seed corn they would better de-« 
vote the land to other crops—oats, 
spring wheat, sorghum, sugar beets, 
potatoes, etc. 





Confidence in the integrity of adver- 
tised goods may be enjoyed by every 
reader of this paper. Our guarantee of 
the good faith of advertisers, as found 
on this page, assures such to subscrib< 
ers. 


Carrots and Parsnips for Home Garden. 








This garden crop is one of the easiest 
to grow and one highly prized by many 
cooks, and is in especial demand as 
food for fine horses. Any moderately. 
dry, rich soil, clay or loam, will an- 
swer nicely. Moist soils are not so sat- 
isfactory. The land should be free 
from weeds, very mellow and friable. 
As the young plants are tender, this 
careful preparation of the seed bed is 
all-important and must never be neg-< 
lected under any circumstances. 

Plant the seed in rows, about 2 feet 
apart and ten seeds to the foot. This 
will require from two to three pounds 
of seed to the acre. Some find it desir- 
able to sow more seed, then when the 
plants are well started, to thin to 3 
inches apart in the row. For gardens, 
the rows can be about 14 inches apart, 

For very early table, we sow as soon 
as the ground is in good working con- 
dition. The main crop need not be put 
in until the middle of May, when the 
young plants will then find warm soil, 
warm air and everything favorable to 
rapid development. 

Give clean culture during the entire 
growing season. Keep the surface soil 
loose and friable and at no time permit 
weeds to develop. They not only oc- 
cupy space and consume plant food, but 
steal away moisture during a wet sea- 
son. 

For the very earliest table use, prob- 
ably there is nothing better than Short 
Scarlet. For the bulk of the crop, 
which will be used in late summer and 
in winter, Danvers is excellent. White 
Belgian is often raised for stock and 
is a big yielder. Oxheart is a good 
yielder and has quality. 

The yield of the carrot crop varies. 
An average of 15 tons to the acre is 
considered fair, although in some vases 
30 tons have been harvested. 

The treatment is very similar to that 
best suited for carrots. Parsnips are 
more delicate when young than car- 
rots, consequently a mellow soil, pref- 
erably a rich loam, is best. Use plen- 
ty of well-rotted stable manure and 
give extra attention to the preparation 
of the seed bed. 

Sow the seed early and thick, then 
thin later. Germination is rather slow, 
but when the plants are well started 
they are very hardy. The best table 
and all round variety is Hollow Crown. 
Parsnips are easily kept in cellars or 
pits. They can be left in the ground 
all winter if not wanted until frost is 
out. If kept in a cellar they must be 
covered with several inches of soil or 
sand to prevent wilting. 


The Physical and Chemical charac- 
ier of the soil, and the crop rotation 
employed, should all enter into consid- 
eration when selecting a fertilizer. A 
study of the soil should be made by 
simple local experiments with the dif- 
ferent kinds and forms of plant food, 
to find what elements have become de- 
pleted; when these facts have become 
established, then supply the wants of 
the soil in the most suitable and eco- 
nomical manner. When the character 
of a soil is not known and its wants are 
not manifested, it is advisable to use a 
fertilizer more nearly corresponding to 
what a chemical analysis of the crop 
shows is required for its proper devel- 
opment.—[Prof Goessmann, 
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- Co-operative Buying and Selling. 


Cc, L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 





The farmers of Suffolk county, N Y, 
have for many years added materially 
to their profits through a system of co- 
operative buying, which has been done 
through the agency of two well organ- 
ized and well managed agricultural so- 
cieties, one at Northville, the other at 
Peconic. Farmers buy their fertilizers, 
coal, seeds, implements and many of 
their family supplies for cash through 
their purchasing agent, at the lowest 
wholesale rates. These same men, find- 
ing co-operative buying advantageous, 
came to the wise conclusion that co- 
operative selling would be equally as 
good. To that end many of the more 
progressive, wide-awake farmers form- 
ed the cauliflower growers’ association 
and the results have been highly satis- 
factory. 

The first year’s work was experiment- 
al, the manager could not avail himself 
of the advantages of other men’s expe- 
rience along the same lines, as the in- 
dustry had been previously governed 
by the laws of chance, farmers grew 
the cauliflowers, and virtually took just 
what the commission dealer returned, 
whether profit or loss. After many 
years of vicissitudes the farmers came 
to the conclusion that there was co- 
operation at the other end, as is the 
case with all industries; hence the ne- 


cessity for this present association. The 
advantages the association carries, as 
practically shown by the results of last 


season’s work, are as follows: The as- 
sociation has efficient men at each point 
of shipment under the direction of a 
general manager, who receives from 
the growers their shipments, giving a 
receipt therefor. He loads every pack- 
age into the cars, entirely independent 
of the transportation company’s em- 
ployees, and consigns it to the station 
where it belongs. 

At the point of destination an agent 
of the association is in readiness to de- 
liver to the consigneez every package 
the shippers’ waybills call for. This 
avoids many mistakes liable to occur, 
as has frequently been the case. There 
is not a grower on Long Island but has 
annually suffered a loss of one or more 
packages, for which they had no re- 
Of course the carrying compa- 
nies were legally responsible for such 
losses, but to obtain redress would cost 
as much as the value of the 
goods lost, hence no effort to find the 
lost. This matter alone the members 

ufficient to pay for a stock in 
the company. 


aress, 


Inany umes 


The association is a power which is 
respected by the dealers all over the 
who buy cauliflower in the 

Ne York markets. The manager finds 
ulty in finding customers in 
narkets where the New York commis- 
sion dealers have had control and 


reaped large profits that now are shared 
by the growers. 

The moment the home markets are 
Oversupplied, the surplus is promptly 
skipped to other cities throughout our 
country. Refrigerator cars are loaded 
and promptly shipped, a great saving 
of time, which means an advanced 
price, as the consignments reach their 
destination in so much better condition 
than formerly that the prices are pro- 
portionately greater, which is the ob- 
ject of the association. 

The saving in the loss of packages is 
of itself an important matter. The 
agents have full charge of shipments, 
and by looking after details, very great 
Savings in time and money have been 
effected. By buying the packages in 
very large quantities, a great saving 
has been made. 

One of the best possible evidences of 
the value of the association is to be 
found in the fact of its being bitterly 
cpposed by the commission merchants, 
who are now forced to become members 
before they can secure consignments 
from members of the association. The 
growers’ increasing confidence and trust 
in the association, and the rapid in- 
crease of membership is sufficient evi- 
dence of its usefulness. The following 
Sec James Williamson’s annual report 
is interesting: 

SPLENDID RESULTS FOR 1903. 
_Duri 1g the year there has been 1144 
hares of stock issued, at $5 per share, 
ind 24 shares on which the first pay- 
ment has been made. Also 125 shipping 
privileges have been taken out at 25 
cents per acre. Assuming that the sin- 
&le share or privilege fully represents 


© 





the land planted, the acreage in 1903 
was 1289, while in 1902 1498 were grown 
and in 1901 1329, showing a decrease 
from the previous two years. 

The cauliflower shipment by the as- 
sociation commenced September 21 and 
ended on November 27. During which 
time were carried and delivered 130,090 
packages. This was an increase over 
1902 of 8455 and an increase over 1901 of 
27,973. 

All cauliflower shipped outside of 
Brooklyn, New York and Philadelphia 
were bought outright from the farmers 
by the association, except those shipped 
to Chicago. This was bought by out- 
side parties, but was loaded in cars by 
the association, for which the associa- 
tion received $9.50 per car. The net re- 
sources during 1903 were $4905.74. The 
total expenses were $2422.58, leaving a 
balance of $2483.16. 


Exchange Price of Milk Unsatisfactory. 


H. T. COON, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥. 








The milk flow is short as compared 
with last year, and farmers unsatis- 
fied with exchange prices. They now 
co-operate largely and purchase grain 
in car lots. We are receiving 13 cents 
per can above New York milk exchange 


prices. Some who have been delivering 
at other stations are delivering or soon 
expect to deliver milk to creameries 


which have just been erected. 

These producers do not anticipate re- 
turning to the milk shipping business, 
having on hand a stock of pigs and 
calves to consume the separated milk. 
Some farmers have tried this way of 
doing of late and have received better 
than the exchange prices. 

Let me ask American Agriculturist 
readers who ship milk to New York, 
de you believe human nature so un- 
selfish that you will always receive a 
fair price for your milk, while the or- 
ganized dealers alone determine that 
price? Do you believe that while the 
milk dealers find organization to their 
advantage producers will find it to their 
disadvantage? 


Important Grange Resolutions, 


The following was adopted by a 
unanimous vote at the last state grange 
meeting at Wilkesbarre, Pa: 

Whereas, the question of unequal di- 
rect taxation and the power held by 
monopoly to tax all the traffic will bear 
is one of vital importance to the fur- 
ther development and safety of agricul- 
tural interests—and 

Whereas, the grange organization in 
the state has not accomplished as much 
in establishing equality of taxation as 





could be desired, though the efforts 
have been systematic and persistent 
through the only method available, 
that of petitioning our legislative 


bodies for right, equality and justice, 
therefore, 

Resolved, that success can be secured 
only by a change of method, and the 
Pennsylvania state grange does hereby 
take its position with the state granges 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Washington, Ore- 
gon, West Virginia, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island, and indorse the system 
known as direct legislation through the 
initiative and referendum, which would 
give the people the right to vote upon 
such legislation as they saw fit to de- 
mand by petition, and be it further 

Resolved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed whose duty it shall be to create 
an interest and help execute a system 
(through Pomona and_ subordinate 
granges of the state) of questioning all 
legislative candidates next year, de- 
manding a pledge if elected, that they 
will support the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment ‘with provisions 
for direct legislation. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








I deliver f.0.b. at New York, Chicago, 
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A“Farm Hand” Free 


night for this complete Outfit, without —{ ad- 
ee ee deposit. All we ask is that you 
use it days. — either return ney wy 
our expense or send us our special price $8. 

and it’s yours. Sold strictly on its merits. Write. 


WESTERN IMPLEMENT Co. 








Our 
“Farm Hand" Sickle 
> and Tool Grinder 
Combines Automatic 


Sickle Grinder, Tool 
Grinder, Saw Gum- 


mer and Polishing Ma- 
. chine. Both Emery and 
Corundum Wheels, 4,000 
revolutions a minute. In 


fact, it’s 1.00 worth of 
machinery $8.45. Grind. 
er can be detached from Steel 
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Following Corn with Clover. 
PROF G. C. WATSON, PA STATE COLLEGE. 


380) 





Could I grow clover and timothy in a 
cornfield, sowing them after last cul- 
tivating is done? Would like to sow 
the corn in drill, so I can cut it ‘with 
the harvester.—[John Bauer, Cameron 
County, Pa. 

Clover and timothy may be sown in 
the cornfield after or at the time of the 
last cultivation. It would undoubtedly 
be best to sow before the last cultiva- 
tion, if the soil is very porous. Much 
of our clover seed fails to germinate 
for the lack of moisture. If this seed 
could be covered lightly, better germi- 
nation would be assured. On ordinary 
loam soils I would recommend seeding 
immediately after cultivating. The 
land will be too much shaded for the 
best growth of the clover and timothy 
until the corn is cut. 

At the time the corn is harvested the 
plants should be well established and 
be in position to make a good, vigorous 
growth when the shade is removed. 
About one year in four we are able to 
secure a better stand of clover from 
fall seeding than from spring seeding. 
It would be an advantage if an early 
variety of corn could be planted, so 
that it might be harvested in ample 
time for the clover to make satisfac- 
tory growth while the weather remains 
warm. 





Interesting Corn Facts. 





Cc. G. WILLIAMS, OHIO EXPER STA. 





In selecting seed corn, the aim should 
be to choose thoroughly matured ears 
of medium size, uniform in type, cylin- 
drical or slowly tapering in shape, with 
a large number of straight, closely-set 
rows rounding at butt and running 
clear to tip with kernels medium to 
long wedge in shape and rough dented. 
And for the reason that this is the sort 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
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THIS DEPARTMENT je ® place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their tarms, as well 
as those who wish to buy or rent for a term of 
years, can make their wants known and get into 
direct communication with each other. 

FIVE CENTS PER WORD per rnsertion ts such 
a low rate that the description of the property may 
be very complete, It is better not to economize too 
much, but make your advs state plainly the number 
of acres, how divided, the number, character and 
condition of the buildings, how the farm is watered, 
how many head of stock ‘it will keep, the distance 
from markets, church, stores, postoftice and schools; 
the terms of sale or rental and the exact locality. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LAND FOR FRUIT, truck and rot raising, etc. 
18,0uv acres near a station on the M & O BR R in 
Aiabama, suitable for a colony. Selected 40-acre 
tracts, $6 per acre; larger tracts, 50 to $6 per acre; 
liberal terms. Orchards con ntaining 300,000 peach 
trees adjoining. Write for ‘illustrated agg = 
map, sent tre. ALA LAND & DEV 
Francis street. Mobile, Ala. Henry pende, a. 
George Kilborn, Sec. 


INQUIRE about iands and farms in Delaware. 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, ec. STATE 
BUARD OF AGKICULTURE, Dover, Del. 








DELAWARE FARMS—AIl sizes and prices, pret- 
ty country, rich soil, —— markets, all the ad- 
rant free catalog. ©. T. W. WILLIAMS, Mil- 
‘Ore 


FOR SALE—Profitable fruit andl grazing farm, 
delightfully situated, south shore Lake Ontario; ex- 
tr: “ead opportunity. LOUIS C, ROWE, Oswe- 
go, > 








FLORIDA-—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 

FS See eee ne oe 

80 ACRES fine soil, 1000 peach trees, house, 5 
rooms, barns, incubator, brooder. Eaceptional bar- 
gain, $160, WM ARFINWALL, Farmington, Del. 





~FARMS-—-For_ rich farming, ‘fruit growing. fine 
climate, _Mrite a. p. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


FARMS—GRANT PARISH. Washington, D C. 





AGRICULTURAL ADVANCE 


of ear that will yield the most shelled 
corn. 

The seed thus selected should be thor- 
oughly cured, using artificial heat. The 
corn grower should have his special 
seed plot and from it the barren stalk, 
which is more than half a weed, should 
be banished (tassel pulled) before it has 
fertilized the fruitful plant. 

Corn planted with one grain every 12 
inches has given a larger yield and a 
larger per cent of sound ears than when 
planted two grains every 24 inches, 
three grains every 36, or four grains 
every 48 inches, the rows being 42 
inches apart in each instance. Nine 
seasons’ testing of deep as compared 
with shallow cultivation has shown an 
increase in yield in favor of shallow 
each season, with an average increase 
of four bushels per acre for the entire 
period. 

I realize the fact that in naming va- 
rieties for the different parts of the 
state is not a matter of latitude solely. 
The warm, black soil of northwestern 
Ohio will mature a variety that will 
prove a disappointment in the same 
latitude in northeastern Ohio. However, 
it is more convenient to divide the state 
in this way, and so lI say that for south 
of the 40th parallel (Columbus is on 
this parallel), Leaming and Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent are suggested. 

Between the 40th and 41st, Leaming 
and Clarage. North of the 41st, Clarage 


Department Work for Southern Farmers. 


In connection with the investigations 
authorized for the prevention of boll 
weevil injuries, the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, department of agriculture, is 
establishing diversification farms in a 
number of the scuthern states. There 
will be eight or ten of these farms in 
Texas, four or five in Louisiana and 
several more in adjacent states. The 
department is putting no funds into 
these farms, but is securing the co- 
operation of reliable communities and 
reliable men for their maintenance and 
support. A proper farm is selected, 
and after considering fully the soil 
conditions, possibilities of markets, 
crops, etc, a working plan is laid out 
and put into operation. 

The plans all involve diversification 
of crops, utilization of animals, and the 
improvement of general agricultural 
conditions. Most of these farms will 
consist of 35 to 49 acres, and are plant- 
ed on a purely commercial basis to 
show that by diversification more mon- 
ey value can be secured from the land 
than by growing one crop, and that 
the land may at the same time be con- 
stantly enriched. Furthermore, they 
will show the advantages of not put- 
ting too much dependence in any one 
particular crop. 

With a view to bringing home to as 
many farmers us possible the results 











SEED ONIONS ABOUT READY FOR HARVEST 


The accompanying illustration shows a part of a 160-acre California field 


of seed onions owned by the Binclaw seed growers’ company. 


It is about ready 


to be harvested. The seed is planted early in the spring. The onions are 
given thorough cultivation, kept free from weeds until the stalks begin to dry 
up, when they are placed in piles and allowed to dry thoroughly, after which 
the seed is removed, placed in sacks until it is wanted for distribution. As 
will be seen, this field was entirely free from weeds and one of the best culti- 


vated garden plats in the country. 


and White Cap Yellow Dent, with pos- 
sibly Early Huron Dent for the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the state. 
Where the White Cap Yellow Dent will 
mature—and I hardly think it will fail 
anywhere in the state—it will prove su- 
perior to the Early Huron Dent. I am 
suggesting but few varieties, and these 
of well-known sorts. It is not so much 
new varieties that the corn grower of 
Ohio needs as more careful selection 
and breeding up of old and well-tried 
varieties. 





The Improved Clod Crusher, shown 
in American Agriculturist, February 
27, 1904, is a good farm implement, espe- 
cially on stiff land. I have used them 
since 1876. If the builder will shoe the 
crushing edge with 2x3x%-inch angle 
ircn, strongly bolted on, he will have 


*a more effective and practically inde- 


I never used iron to 
ecennect the plank. That is quite a job 
and not at all necessary. Use two 
pieces of 2x8-inch plank placed on top 
and spaced to divide the crusher into 
three equal parts, Bolt these firmly 
in place. With the shoes the implement 
will level the surface and prove a ter- 
ror to clods and lumps.—D. E. Howatt, 
Ohio, 


structible tool. 


of former work in combating the boll 
weevil, the department of agriculture 
is co-operating at the Texas agricul- 
tural college in a series of farmers’ in- 
stitutes. The institute workers are tra- 
versing the infested districts, encour- 
aging the diversification of crops and 
setting forth facts which will enable 
farmers to grow cotton despite the 
presence of the weevil. The advan- 
tages of early maturing varieties, prop- 
er cultivation, etc, are being fully set 
forth. Dr S. A. Knapp, special agent 
of the bureau of plant industry, and 
Prof W. J. Spillman, are engaged with 
Pres Houston of the Texas college in 
this work, 

The bureau of plant industry is in- 
augurating work throughout Texas, 
having for its object the encourage- 
ment of better methods of handling and 
growing cotton, so as to avoid the dam- 
ages caused by the boll ‘weevil. This 
work is in charge of Dr S. A. Knapp, 
who is organizing the farmers in each 
county, providing them with working 
plans for the growing of small areas 
of cotton, ten to 20 acres, by improved 
methods. 

Several thousand of these farmers are 
already at work, and before the season 
closes it is hoped to have at least 5000 
of these men co-operating with the de- 
partment. The planting of early ma- 
turing varieties, proper methods of cul- 








tivation, utilization of proper fertilizers 
and everything pertuining to securing 
early crops is being put into practice. 
These small areas will serve us object 
lessons and will encourage a more ex- 
tended adoption of the methods set 
forth by the department another year, 
oussiiaminibadestiimans 

Cramps in Leg—G. S. Y., New York, 
has a colt two years old that has spells 
of cramps in one hind leg. This is a 
common derangement in colts, and will 
pass off as the animal grows. No treat- 
ment is needed in such cases, 





Lame Horse—J. H. B., New York 
has a horse that is lame in the shoul- 
der. Some days he will be all right, 
then go lame again. This form of 
lameness would indicate that rheuma- 
tism is the cause. Rub the shoulder 
well once a day with soap liniment, 
Give one dram iodide of potussium at a 
dose in bran mash twice a day for 
three weeks. 


Seed Potatoes—I get my potutoes in 
March and always soak them in corro- 
sive sublimate about 1% hours, I then 
cut them and cover with plaster and 


sulphur.—[William Holmead, Prince 
reorge County, Md. 
We like American Agriculturist very 


much. In fact, cannot do without it.— 
[Rev W. D. Hallman, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for [ale and Female Labor 








Read by Hali a [iillion People Each Week 





THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium whero 
our su ibers can readily obtain either male or 
female help for work on their farms, as teamsters 
milk peddlers, market gardeners and ‘hothouse men 
or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ord 
nary general housework, laundry work, etc. 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above character can use the Help Bureau very 
protitably, because there is a very large demand fo: 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women en 
these farms and in these households. Fair wages 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good homes 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the fam 
ily are some of the advautages Of situations on 
tarms, 

THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 
Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word each in 
sertion for Situations Wanted advs, ‘the address 
must be counted as part of the ady, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
address on, as we cannot torward replies sent to 
this office. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 





FARMDR AGENTS WANTED—No farmer can 
really afford to be without a Farmers’ Account 
Book. That is what makes the easy sales, You 
will have a dozen copies sold in 3 x time. 1: 
is easier than you think. We ou liberal. 
Write us to-day, FARMERS’ “COO NT BOOh 
Cv, Newton, 1: la, 








WANTHDD— Agents to sell poner scales; good side 
line witn implements, mill supplies, nursery stock 
etc; liberal contract, no expense; act quick, OS 
GUOD SCALE CU, 105 Central street, Bingham 
ton, .N Y¥. 

WANTED— Young men we learn telegraphy, Posi- 
tions paying $40 $50 a x -— Cat 
alog free. SuPERINTENDENT, legraph ~y Be 
Lebanea, ‘a 











Ww ANTED Reliable men, over 30 years of age, t 
represent us in old and new territory. G per 
manent position, O. ® BURR & OO, Nurserymen, 
Hartford, Ct. 


WANTHD—Man ‘to work on fruit farm. ag 
like a man to learn the business, 80 as 
foreman, CARY W. MONTGOMERY, BR 9, "her 
ark, 








WA NTED—Good, ¢ strong, steady “young man, gar 
den farm work, Sea State experience and 
Avages expected, CHAS “BREW ER, Rahway, N J. 





“WANT A FARM HAND, age W to 2 years old 
German farmer, Single KUDWARD SOLOMON, 
Silver Springs, N Y. 





MEN for incubators and feeding; state experience. 
Pickers wanted. FAIR VIEW DU CK FARM, Rast 
port, L IL. 

WANTED—Young man on farm garden. Temper 
ate, State e wages, ZYM FELLOW, | Beaver, Pa, 

















HDPLP ‘for farms and dairies furnished by HERZ, 
Labor Agency, 2 Carlisle St, New York . 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


FRBE PMPLOYMENT BURBAU—107 East 31st 
st, New York city. This bureau is conducted by 
the state of New York and is free to both em- 
ployer and employee. Office hours 9 a m to 2 p m, 
Closed Saturdays at noon, JOHN J, BBALIN, 
Superintendent. 


























Vegetables and Fruits in Florida. 





W. G J. 
We landed at Orlando, in Orange 
county, Fla, March 14. The tempera- 


ture was 82 degrees outside. Orange 
trees were in full bloom, while the last 
of the crop was being picked. Here the 
lettuce crop was just closing up. Cab- 
bage was in prime condition, and be- 
ing shipped north. Peas were plenti- 
ful, potatoes in bloom, other vegeta- 
bles as common as in midsummer in 
central New York. We visited the fa- 
mous celery belt, in the hammock 
lands, near Sanford, March 15. 

Here are about 80 to 100 acres of cel- 
ery ready for the market. As soon as 
the celery is cut, the same land is 
planted with tomato and egg plants. 
These tomatoes will be ready for ship- 
nent by May 15. The egg plant goes 
‘bout June 15. Usually three crops are 
taken from the same ground. The first 
crop is lettuce, followed by celery, and 
then tomatoes or egg plant. 

One grower sold from seven-eighths 
of an acre $1050 worth of lettuce. Nine- 
ty days later, from the same area, he 
sold enough tomatoes to make him a 
total of $2770.50 on gross sales. I will 
later give the details of this remark- 
able piece of land. The farms are 
cleared from low, swampy bog or ham- 
mock lands in about ten-acre blocks. 
It is under drained with tile and then 
sub-irrigated with artesian wells in the 
field. A New Jersey farmer discovered 
the value of this land for celery and 
other crops about six years ago. H. 
Hi. Coppel is one of the pioneers in the 
business. He was at one time the tele- 
graph operator at that point. He has 
ten acres in celery and will begin ship- 
ping March 21. He sends his crop to 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 

There is a promising section for po- 
tutoes between Plant City and Lake- 
land. This is also a splendid location 
for strawberries and tomatoes. The 
hight of the season et Lakeland was 
about March 15. Farmers have netted 
15 to 20 cents a quart at stations. There 
is also much celery and lettuce from 
these points. The tomato crop will 
move heavily about April 10 to 15. 

The orange crop has been the best 
since the freeze of 1894-5. The crop is 
now being wound up March 17. The 

tate has sent north this season about 

1,500,000 boxes. By January 1, about 
ners boxes had been moved. This 
was against about 900,000 boxes last 
year. The Seaboard Air Line moved 
about 600 cars out of the Manatee sec- 
tion. The Atlantic Coast Line handled 
between 4500 and 5000 car lots. The 
bloom in the groves is now about over 
ind is considered one of the best ever 
seen in the state. Most growers be- 
lieve that the crop will be 25 to 40% 
larger next year than it was this sea- 
son. Most groves are in splendid con- 
dition. There are, however, Many neg- 
lected and abandoned groves, as the re- 
sult of the freeze. 

> 


The Latest Harness—Farmers, fruit 
growers, lumbermen and all who work 
horses extensively are interested in new 
inventions in harness. A highly in- 
dorsed set of traceless harness is put 
out by the B. F. Baker company, 225 
Main street, Burnt Hills, N Y. This 
harness has no whiffletrees to be a nui- 
sance. Catalogs may be had of the 
firm for the asking, if when writing 
you mention this paper. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





Two Centuries Ago 


Edward Young, in writing, “Be wise 
to-day; ’tis madness to defer,” little 
Suspected that he would be quoted in 
there columns. To be sure, the penalty 
for not acting wisely is in this special 
case over-forceful. Nevertheless, the 
advice in general is good to each one 
whose subscription has expired. Will 
you not, reader, “Be wise to-day,” and 
send in your subscription for the com- 
ing year? This journal is, we know, 
helping you. It will help you more and 





more during the year to come, so you 
cannot afford to “defer” renewing your 
Subscription at once, 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, E - can advertise Sans you wish 
to r exchange, 

po Pi pure bred or og 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 
Horses, mules or 
Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 
Sheep, wool, goats, x 
——_ of any kind. drain, — 

arness, appara’ — ti 08. 
lusecticides and f 
Furniture or hi old “goods, conveniences, 

heirlooms. 
| gt ~ ‘apiary oupolien. 

mey OF apiary 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, fowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 

bituations wanted iu country or town, 

Wauts of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
m... «4 in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of beg By y — i ~ “To 
RENT” will 1 at ps oe 2 e Ta 
will be inserted in our REAL ES TE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- FACED TYPE 3 r ?- of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus me*- 
a a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for “the ‘Warmers’ Exchange” adver- 
om is only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 


LEGUME SEEDS and bacteria, northern grown; 
‘gest and choicest assortment of and field 
seeds in America; soy beans, field peas, beans, 
cowpeas, —. vetches, corn, oats, barley, a a 
rye, buckwheat, ‘millet, potatoes, etc; send for 
list No 2 EVANS SEED COMPANY, Inc. West 
Branch, Mich. 


STEVENS Late Champion strawberry, the — 

late berry, very prolific, strong grower; 

cap, fine colored berries that stand 

hold their color; originated in South 

home of the Gandy; plants $5 thousand, $1 

- - =, doz by mail WALTER MINCH, 
1iloh, 


WARD BLACKBERRY has not failed in 8 years; 
send for illustrated circular; 50,000 one and _ two- 
year-old asparagus, strong plants, cheap; 30 varieties 
strawberries and other small fruit plants, peach and 
other fruit trees; send for price list, CHAS 
BLACK, Hightstown, N . 

















SWEET POTATO SEED— Jersey yellow han red 
in first-class condition, $1.25 per bu, 
full three bushels; packed in paper-lined tbls to 
carry ¢ safely. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J, 





GARDNER'S TREES are grown on honor, sold 
on their merits. None better, few cheaper. Fruit 
trees, berry plants, roses, shrubs, dahlias, etc. 
G: ARDNER’ Ss NURSERIES, Cromwell, Ct. 


“SEE :D OATS Something new, 640 bushels from 
7 acres. Recleaned, pure seed, 75 cents per bushel, 
sacks free. Orders promptly filled. ~Circular free, 
THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, O 


TREES-—$ | ae wholesale prices, Send 
to G. C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 
N Y, for 8+page catalog, Established 37 years. 
Secure — varieties now, pay in . spring. 











” STR AWRBERRY PLANTS that grow, on produce 
large crops -- to name. My seed 
tatoes are the best; cntalan free. JOBS w. 
ALL, Marion Station, » Ma. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





! EGGS AND POULTRY. 





WINNERS—Dressed and undressed Rose Comb 
Brown Leghvrus, Buif Rocks, White Indian Games, 
Golden Sebrignut, Buff Cochin Bantams, Pekin, In- 
dian Runner ducks ; sfiver cup for best Leghorn at 
Dalton, Mass; guaranteed eggs cheap; write BDGE- 
WOOD FARM, West Stepnentown, N 
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LIVE fe STOCK. 
NOW_RE “9+! for “immediate pate Stement. 15 regis- 
tered Jersey a Whiie, 


Poland-China and a bomadte ne pigs, 3 litters Scotch 
Collie pups, and different = a! ee send 
2-cent stamp for catalog; come ock and 
make your own selections. EDWARD. wW ALTE. 
West Chester, Chester Co, Pa. 





POULTRY rareEe. , Mastseiet, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four mon trial 10 cents; sample free; 
bi-page practical — took _ free to yearly sub- 
scribers ; alone, W catalog of try 
books free, VOULIKY ADVOCATES syracuse, N X, 





FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Better write us 
for our liberal terms ond. sample pass before 
—. ye commences Ac- 


rmers’ 
locality Wits to coden. FAKM- 
us" ACCOU! T BOOK Newton, Ia. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brohanes, Barred 
Rocks, hardy, prolific, pure stock, b on ‘separate 
farms, For eggs to hatch at 6 ane each, write 
w "ALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, R L 





EGGS—145 $1, 40 $2. White Wyandots, Buff Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns, Toulouse geese. 6 $1.50. Bronze 
turkeys, 11 $5. Catalog free. G. B. BABCOCK 
Jamestown, N Y, 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorns. Eggs from high- 
class exhibition and utility stock; 197-egg strain, 
Sittings, $2; 100 = MRS R, H. SMITH, Route 
1, Frankfort, N Y 








BARRED Plymouth Rocks catatosty ; quality of 


stock, safe arrival of eggs and good hatch guar- 
anteed; 15 $1, 10 $. B. H, ACKLEY, Spring 


Hill, Pa. 





wate WYANDOTS—Best strain. Cockerels, $1, 
Eggs from ue stock $1 sitting, $5 100, 
BONNIE VIEW FARM, Montgomery, N Y, 





THOROUG HBRED ROSE COMB “White Leg- 
horns, also White Wyandots (200 ege strains), 2 
eges, $1. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 





BARRED ROCKS—Cockerel line, Bradley strain. 
Pullet line, Thompson strain. Eggs $1 15; $5 100, 
SPRINGDALE FARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 





EMPIRE STATE White Leghorn farm—Eges $1 
for 15 $ per ; heavy winter layers; cotaes free, 
ZIMMER EROS. Box 131, Weedsport, N Y. 


CHOICE Barred Rock eggs, 15 for 
$3.50; White Wyandot, 
FARM, Stanfordville, 


$2 FOR 15 EGGS 
Beauties. W | | oa ers, 
4, New Castle, Pa 





T5e, 100 for 
Be nal $l. GRAND VIEW 





Silver Laced Wyandots. 
VERNON HUNT, Route 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclus‘vely. Egg 
15 for 75 cents, = = 10). FRANK M. EDWARDS, 
Water Mill, N ¥ 


40 VARIETIES best poultry: fine large 
guide 6c; price list free JOHN E. HEA 
Harrisonburg, Va. 








ultry 
OLE, 





LAYING STRAIN Saate: Comb White Leghorns. 
eggs $1 per 15, $ per hundred. CHARLES LEWIS. 
Nichols, N Y. 





pt BOOE ISLAND REDS and White Wyandots, 
eges $1.50, 100 $4, WALTER T. HOAGLAND. 
Oxted. N J. 


GUARANTEED Pekin duck eggs, 5 cents each, 
Belgian hares, 2% cents and up. P,. DICKEY, 
Stanton, Del. 








EGGS-—Best 2 varieties, thoroughbred poultry; 15 
$1, 40 $2; catalog freee HENRY MOHR, Quakers- 
town, Pa, 





WHITE AND BARRED P _ Rock eggs for 
hatching, $1 for 15. F. P, CREASY, Catawigsa, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Barred Rock eggs, $1 per 15 or $5 per 
hundred. J. G. BRQOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 





BARRED PL YMOUTH ROCK, Pekin duck eggs, 
$1 1, $1 10, S. Y. BYEN, Cambridge, Ma. 


BUFF ROCKS, Booklet free. BRANCH VAL- 
LEY POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 

















SEED OATS— Knight's Pestpction, > 75 —_ 
a a acre and better; seed . 

for circular and prices. KNIGHT BOST- 
WICK. Newark, N Y, 

FIFTY THOUSAND RASPBERRY —_. black- 
berry plants for sale direct from also 
peach trees and Barred Rock cockerels, SOHN F. 
BOYER, Freeburg, Pa, 


WANTED—FARMER ~—g The demand is 
what makes the ready sales — De you liberal. 
Write today. FARMERS’ ‘ACCOU BOOK CO 
Newton, ta. 


MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices given on 


quantity delivered in New York; catalog. CARTER 
& COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 


50 varieties. . 
“SAM. 
Durtington Co, 














~ CALIFORNIA PRIVET, strawberry 
roots, fruit trees, Price “iet flee. 
GEL ¢ C. DE COU, Moorestown, 





oye Mountain, pure seed, First, 
$2.75 165 pounds, cash with order. M. C. 
GOURLAY, “victor. N Y. 

STRAWBERRY PL Ante. Sten tert money mak- 
ers, interesting prices, C. BROWN, "Genie. 





BERRY PLANTS, Yeading varieties; peach, 
= and apple trees, D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford’ 





FOR SALE-—Serd sweet potatoes, asparagus roo 
ask for catalog. C. M. HARRISON, Vineland, N s 


PURE PALMETTO asparagus roots, Excellent 
stock. G. R. HAINES, Medford, N J. 


DAHLIAS—Mixed, $1 bu, $2 bbl; gladioli {1 p p 100, 








BUFF ROCKS—4 eggs " to $1.50, circular free, 
ELMLAWN FARM, Harrisburg, Va. 





BARRED ROCKS—Fegs, $1 for 6b. D. W. 
KINGSLEY, Andover, 0. 





RARRED ROCKS exclusively. 15 eggs, $1. GEO 
WYLER, Avondale, 0. 


se BROS, Plymouth Rocks, 





Cranbary, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS find Wing-Wing Gloss a remarkable 
seller; every housewife = 3 a= starch always 
after trial; low prices for cash only. 
Exclusive rights oo WING WI WING, 154-15 Maiden 
ne, New York, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
8 wecks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars; Guernsey 
cattle; write for circulars, P, F, HAMILTON. 
Cochranville, Pa. 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Stock of all ages 
for sale, from _ oF oo egy & Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Rock per i5. 
F. H. COORINGHAM. Cherry “creck. a 


RED POLLED and Guernsey cattle of finest 





——. For sale at Elkdale stock farm. Superb 
bulls always on hand at low prices. D, L. 
STEV VENS, Elkdale, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 





re-bred 


FOR SALE—A fine two-year-old bull, 
Ibs. pply to 
D. Ripley, Esy 


Simmenthal, weighing about 1400 
ALFRED ALLUM, supt to 8. 
Hempstead, Long Island, NY. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Boars ready for service, extra 
good size and bone, smooth and fancy, also few 
choice September sows, splendidly bred. B, H. 
ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa, 








ROSE COMB Brown Py ~~ exclusively. Spe- 
cial: Cockerels $1.50 ea hatching eggs $1 per 15, 
$ per 100. WILLSAM. ‘ic HLUER, South , A 
port, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Six ae o4y Galloway bulls, 
pedigree, ranging from year to 4 years old, Ad- 
dress W. mE VANAU Gh Selma Farms, Crystal 
City, Mo, 








HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service; cows 
bred to Sir Johanna Rue De Kol; calves, both 
sexes, SPRINGDALE FARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 


WANT TO PURCHASE black-faced Scotch H 
land sheep. Send particulars and lowest price. 
R. GOVIN, 31 West 9th street, New York City, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—AIll ages, best imported and 
American breeding; low price before spring farrow- 
ing. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y, 


POLAND-CHINAS—From their original Ohio 
home; choice service boars and sows bred, L. C. 
NIXON, Lebanon, Warren Co, O, 

Registered. 
Weight 1400, 














A THREE-YEAR-OLD Jersey bull. 
Bure. An _ extra fine individual. 
GERARD BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 


RERKSHIRES, 2 to 5 months old. Registered 
stock, $1 and upward. Barred Rock eggs, 15 75 centa, 
W. A, LOTHERS, Lack, Pa, 


FOR PERCHERONS and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
E. AKIN, Scipio, N Y, 


JERSBYS—Combination and Golden Lad. For 
sale, 19 cows, 9 heifers, 32 bulla, S, E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf, with offi- 
cial backing, FAIRVIEW FARM, Penneliville, 
N 

















i F E\ W HAMPSHIRE DOWN ewes for sale. . Bred 
to lamb in ‘April, ROY R, GOBLE, Fredon, N 4. 


PRIZE ‘HOLSTEIN bulls and bull calves for sale 
che ap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


W ANTED —20 good grade Shorthorn cows. Address 
J. RK. McFEE, ffenter, N J. 


TAMWORTH swine, WARREN MORTON, Rus- 
sellville, Ky. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 























“BROODERS"’—You should have our “‘individual- 
ity’’ booklet, Be agg Your name on a postal 
will bring it to We want to send one to 
everyone. UNIQUE “MFG CO, Clinton, 





CYPHERS S-section, sectional brooder, used once, 
$12. Eggs from choice White Wyandot and Single 
Comb White Leghorns. FOREST HILL FARM, 
Burnwood, Y. 


_ PERFECTED HATCHING SYSTEM beats in- 
cubators again; 238 and 2% strong chickens 
va TH pamphlet free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville 





“FOR - SALE—Two | Star incubators, "Plymouth 
Rock cockerels, . M. HARRISON, Vineland, N J, 


PEERL Ess a Circular free, Ss. 
SPONABLE, 8t Johneville, NY Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. _ 


lished 1538, Butter cheese, ‘ay B. Pork, poultry nity, 
18) . > eese, . 

dressed caly game, fruits, , & ew OOD: 
WARD, 32 Greenwich St, New York, 

20 YEARS’ exper ‘ience; best market results ob- 
tained for id and produce, AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 24 Duane Bt, New York. 

















i yey tay Asean Cue farmer sold 
30 copies in 


five ur profits are big. It is 
easier than you kW Write - FAR uknS? AC- 
COUNT BOOK CO CO, Newton, Ia, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


VOSS combination cultivator and horse hoe is a 
reversible cultivator, draws over the row as well 
as between; will drill, cover and hill up potatoes 
without any hand hoeing. Send for descriptive 
circular. D. C. VOSS, Gloucester, Mass, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





“LEE'S RUST PREVENTIVE” keeps stoves 





J. L. MOORE, Northboro. Mass. 
~ SPRING PYF, re- —_ 4 $2.25 per r 2bu ack a. 











M. HAM, MilYbrook, N Y 


from rusting in summer. Enough for two stoves, 20 
conts, JAMES LEE, Crafts Avenue, Northampton, 
Mass. 


APPL ES, potatoes, prod- 
Daily returns. Established © years. GIRBS 
& BRO. ), Philadelphia, Pa. 


hay, straw, poultry and 





HAY, | etree, poultry and “all produce; 
satisfactory returns; quaaae @ years, U re 4 
BRO, Philadelphia, 


DOGS, Spey and OTHER STOCK 


POTTS, Parkesburg. ~~ 


COLLIE bargains. 


Advertised for a Chester Sow, 


The advertisement that I placed in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist brought a very 
satisfactory result, and I consider it 
a valuable paper for a farmer.—{E, 8, 











Barnes, Arlington, N Y¥,. 
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Forthcoming Pennsylvania Dairymen. 
The graduating creamery class at the 
Peniusylvania state college this year is 
about the same us for the two previous 
yeurs. This class of prospective dairy 
farmers, together with their instruc- 
tors, is shown herewith. They are as 
follows: 1, C. Riley; 2, G. Cade; 3, B. 
RNitner; 4, R. L. Carter; 5, A. G. Squier; 
6, ht. V. Dean; 7, H. Rothenberger; 8, 
H. A. Barr; 9, G. R Fremain; 10, Prof 
Mott; 11, S. D. Russell; 12, P. B. Brown; 
13, Cc. W. Post; 14, E. H. Sherman; 15, 
K. Nichols; 16, E. Dittman; 17, G. E. 
Glichrist; 18, E. H. Hobbs; 19, Prof 
Dodge: 20, Prof Mairs; 21, Prof Shel- 
don; 22, Prof Griner; 23, H. G. Haw- 
thorne; 24, J. A. Le Strange; 25, G. 
Whitcomb; 26, H. A. Holmes; 27, Prof 
Watson; 28, Prof Streeter; 29, Dr Arms- 
by; 20, S. Allen; 31, L. Womer; 32, C. 
Mobrity: 33, J. K. Owen; 34, H. W. Ran- 
dall; 35, D. A. Tiffany, and 36, F. Wood- 
ruff. 

The creamery course is a very thor- 
ough and practical one. The boys from 


the farm here pay much attention to, 


butter making, including a careful 
study of the preparation and use of 
starters, natural as well as commercial. 
The effect of these starters is carefully 
noted upon pasteurized and raw cream. 
The care of the cream, the working and 
packing of the butter, scoring and the 
study of the various conditions that 
affect its flavor are considered. 

Instruction is also given in the mak- 
ing of ice cream, dried curd, cottage 
cheese, pasteurization of milk, etc. The 
care and handling of engines, boilers 
and other dairy machinery is required 
as part of their practical experience. 
The new dairy building will be avail- 
able for the next class. 





Greenville, Mercer Co, March 22— 
Winter wheat badly browned; it is 
feared that farmers will not get even 
the seed back. Wheat $1 p bu, eggs 18c 
p doz, 


New Alexandria, Westmoreland Co, 
March 21—Wheat fields badly washed 
by recent heavy rains. Poor prospect 
for a large crop. Wo clover seed sown 
yet. <All stock sells high. Potatoes 
scarce at $1.10 p bu, wheat 95c, corn 
60c, oats 50c, butter 28c p lb, eggs 20c¢ 
p doz. 

Patton, Cambria Co, March 21—With 
warm, thawing weather during the day 
and hard freezing at night, much of 
the winter grain will likely be dam- 
aged. Several cars of lime have come 
to local sta for this section recently. 
Cost of same is 12%c p bu. 


Hepburn, Lycoming Co, March 22— 
Roads in bad condition. Winter grain 
looks badly. George Harman expects 
to move to Seaward, Ill, to take charge 
of a large stock farm. J. V. Hepburn 
will occupy the Harman farm after 
April 1. Many farms for rent and every- 
body looking for farm hands. Hay $7 
p ton, oats 50c p bu, potatoes $1 p bu, 
eggs 23c p doz, butter 28c p lb. Mill 
feed of all kinds high. Farmers not 
feeding as much as in former winters. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Titusville, Mercer Co, March 22— 
Peach buds mostly sound, Grain and 
grass have not started to grow up as 
yet. Roads are in rather bad condition. 
Some people moving and trying to get 
ready for spring work. Very few young 
orchards to be set this spring. In fact, 
fruit growing is giving way to dairy- 
ing. Milk is fast getting to be the main 
article of revenue here. Potatoes scarce 
and high and apples about all sold. 
Eggs in active demand, 


Martinsville, Somerset Co, March 21 
+The main crops here are wheat, corn 
and hay. Wheat is looking badly. 
Frost is beginning to come out of the 
ground. Much manure has been bought 
this year. 

Rowland Mills, Hunterdon (Co, 
March 21—All farm stock consuming a 
large amount of fodder. Corn, oats, 
straw and stalks scarce. Threshing all 
done. Roads very good all winter until 
now. The alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing 1s injurious to grain and _ grass 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


fields. T cut three pe:ch buds from the 
north side of tree und found them all 
right. A better report of all fruit buds 
can be given by April 1. Farm stock 
and machinery bring fair prices at pub- 
lic sales.—[{J. I. H. 


Barnegat, Ocean Co, March 22— 
Severe weather still delays farm work. 
Work on county roads has begun, 
which will be fine for terms when fin- 
ished. A few winter cranberries being 
gathered, 

Cohansey, Salem Co, March 2i— 
Eggs, which have been a good price all 
winter, at present are selling at 16c p 
doz. Farmers have sown grass seed. 
Demand for corn fodder greater than 
the supply. A number of cows are 
feeding on hay, The heavy storms 
which passed through this section re; 
cently did great damuge to roads and 
wheat fields, 

Warrenville, Somerset Co, March 22 
—Fruit has withstood the winter well, 
and have started to swell. Wheat $1 
p bu, corn 5ie. Potatoes very scarce 
and high. Horses are high at $150 to 
$200 each. Fresh milch cows are in de- 
mand and are bringing $40 to $60. 


MARYLATID, 


Flintville, Harford Co, March 22— 
Active farm work has begun. There 
will be a large corn acreage this year 
if the weather permits early plowing. 
Wheat looking badly and will not make 
more than half a crop, especially late 
sown. Some farmers are talking sugar 
corn, although this crop has not been 
grown here for 11 years. Stock looking 
unusually well, Fruit trees in good 
condition. 


Produce Exchange Organized—An 
important meeting of farmers of Ber- 
lin, Md, and vicinity was held Mar 8, at 
which a produce exchange was organ- 
ized. This exchange is to be one of a 
number organized throughout Worcester 
county with headquarters at Pocomoke 
City. Several of these local organiza- 
tions have already been established. 
At Berlin 73 persons subscribed to the 
stock, which is placed at $5 p share. 
Five shares is the limit of stock issued 
to one person, This exchange is man- 
aged by a local board of five, one mem- 
ber of which is to be a member of the 
general board that controls all the ex- 
changes in the county. Orlander Har- 
rison was chosen pres and James E. 
Wise, Jr, sec. After the chief shipping 
peints throughout the county are fully 
organized a convention will be called 
for the purpose of electing a general 
pres, sec, treasurer and manager, who 
shall have full power and control and 





through whom all the produce of mem- 
bers of local exchanges will be sold, 
The whole scope and purpose of the 
organization is along lines of operation 
of the Va exchange. Potato growers 
oft this country are enthusiastic over 
the new organization. This county 
shipped over 25,000 bbis of white pota- 
toes last season and results of their 
sale under the old regime were most 
unsatisfactory. 

Wellham, Anne Arundel Co, March 
°1—Farmers beginning to plow and 
plant peas. Owing to the cold weather 
fruit is slightly damaged. Little wheat 
has thus far been sown, and the little 
that is has not appeared above ground, 

Collington, Prince George Co, March 
21—No active work for the farmer yet. 
Feed searce. Some cattle have died 
from scarcity of feed, while some 
farmers have to let them in dry 
fields to care for themselves and 
at least a month before any grass 
to speak of is up high enough 
for grazing. The weather is still very 
cool and the ground too wet to plant 
potatoes or any seed. 

Earleigh Hights, Anne Arundel Co, 
March 21—Farmers very busy every- 
where, plowing and planting early peas 
and potatoes. Hotbeds in fair condi- 
tion. Nights still very cold, frequently 
making ice. Fruits safe generally, at 
least near the water courses. Gruss 
showing. Early flowers coming in good 
shape, though at least a month later 
than usual. 

Graceham, Frederick Co, March 20— 
Grain and grass showing growth and 
looking fair considering the poor start 
of last fall, and the severe winter. Re- 
cent heavy rains have settled the earth, 
although the frost is not all out of the 
ground. Numerous public sales. of 
stock, machinery, etc; stock going gen- 
erally at good prices. Corn offerings 
sold at $2.90 to $3 p bbl cash. 

Chewsville, Washington Co, March 
21—Wheat fields are badly frozen. Grass 
fields are looking very well; clover well 
set on ground. Peaches are in pretty 
good condition. Growers are begin- 
ning to spray and there are prospects 
for a good crop if nothing happens. 


LONG ISLAND. 


A Pioneer Bee Keeper on eastern 
Long Island is A. B. Young, near Riv- 
erhead. He keeps 50 to 60 hives on his 
farm, and usually takes off about 1% 
tons locust honey each season. He had 
a splendid display of comb and bottled 
honey at the Suffolk Co fair at River- 
head last season. 








ONTARIO. 


Good Roads in Ontario—The third 
annual meeting of the good roads assn 
of eastern Ontario was held at Ottawa 
recently. The program included some 
very able speakers. A. W. Campbell of 
Toronto spoke on Bridge construction 
in Ontario. Provincial Engineer.R. Mc- 
Coll of Halifax delivered an abie ad- 
diess on Bridge construction in Nova 
Scotia by the provincial govt. How 
Lanark Co will build her system of 
roads, by A. M. Rogers of Perth, The 
gravel and stone roads of Simcoe Co, 
by Daniel Quinlan of Barrie, Ont, Pro- 
posed national aid for good roads in 
the United States, by ex-Senator N. §, 
Earle of Mich, The transportation prol- 
lem and its relation to good roads, by 
Hon J. I. Tarte, The county highway 
system of Wentworth Co, by EF. Ken- 
drick of Ancaster, Ont, and How the 
state of Connecticut assists the counties 
in the construction of permanent roads, 
by State Highway Commissioner Mac- 
Gonald of Ct, were among the other 
addresses. There were interesting dis- 
cussions of all the topics brought out. 


NEW YORK. 

Athens, Greene Co, March 21—Saw- 
ing lumber seems to be the order of 
the day with the farmer at present, 
Considerable cordwood going to mar- 
ket. Eggs getting plentiful at 18 to 20c 
p doz. Fewer auctions than in yeurs. 
Hired help rather scarce. 

Upper Lisle, Broome Co, March 22— 
Apples were a fine crop and have 
brought farmers a good profit. Some 
pieces of potatoes were good, while 
others were a failure. Cows in good 
demand and selling at $25 to $40 each; 
horses $100 to $200. 





<i> — 
Thorough Soil Preparation for seed 
time is highly important, and never 
more so recognized than to-day. Those 
who secure the biggest crops place the 
greatest emphasis on the necessity of 
thoroughly fining and pulverizing the 
soil before seeding. This should not be 
attempted without proper implements. 
The well-known Acme pulverizing har- 
row, clod crusher and leveler is a great 
favorite with many of the best farmers. 
It is made by Duane H. Nash of Mill- 
‘ngton, N J, whose ad appears else- 
where in this paper. Note particularly 
that the Acme will be sent on trial to 
any responsible farmer in the United 
States, and if it does not suit, he muy 
return it, the manufacturer paying re- 
turn freight charges. Send to-day for 
catalog and booklet giving further in- 
formation, and mention this paper. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


Monday, March 21, 1904, 


Prices held up at New York last 
week on all grades of steers, and good 
beeves ruled firm to 10c higher. Milch 
cows were slow, but with light receipts 
prices were fairly well maintained on 

all grades. Sales were at the range of 
$2 5@50 for ordinary to good cows, calf 
included; no choice milkers were of- 
fered. 

On Monday of this week with 32 cars 
of cattle on sale, the few really good 
und prime beeves offered brought 
s (rong last week’s closing prices; other 

rades of steers were slow to a shade 
i wer; bulls were steady, fat cows 
strong; medium and common cows slow 
to 10c lower. Good to choice 1225 to 
1500-lb steers crossed the scales at $65.15 
@5.50 p 100 Ibs, common to fair 850 to 
1200-Ib steers at 3.75@5.10; bulls at 3.25 
@4.65; cOWs at 150@3.65; and 14 choice 
Ohio cows, 1296 Ibs average. at 4.25. 

Sheep were In continued limited sup- 
ply last week and prices held up firm 
On Monday of this week with 22 cars, 
nearly all lambs, on sale, sheep held 
steady, but lambs fell off a trifie, the 
demand, however, being about equal to 
the supply. Common to prime sheep 
sold at $3.50@5 p 100 lbs; a few wethers 
at 5.50; common to prime lambs at 
B.! 10@6.65; a bunch of clipped lambs at 


” ie zs held up last week until Thurs- 
day; showed weakness later, closing 10c 
lower: on Monday of this week, with 
about 1400 hogs offered, prices still fur- 
ther declined 15c. Good to prime Pa 
and state hogs were quotable at $5.65 


@5.75 p 100 lbs. 
THE CALF TRADE. 
Around 4200 calves were on sale at the 
opening of the week and prices tumbled 


hua@i5e. Veals have the brunt of the 
loss, while little calves were only a 
fraction lower. Best veals sold at $6 
@s.25, little calves 3@3.50, barnyard 
2.50@3. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Spring trade is opening,.up in a way 
gratifying to dealers. The demand for 
fancy draft horses is at its best just 
now. The hard winter has been rough 
on the big horses and there is scarcely 


, 


a beewer or corporation in the city 
that is not in the market for an unu- 
sual number of drafters. 


At Pittsburg, cattle offerings on 
Monday totaled 100 head. Prices ruled 
easy on lightweight stock, while good 
heavy steers that showed quality sold 


strong. Quotations ranged as follows: 


Extra, ee 85 105 25 Poor to good buils $2 25424 00 
G rd, 12-1300 450450 Poor te good cows, 15 U3 75 
Fir, 9004! iad be 86544 Heifers, 00-1000 lbs 2 75004 25 
Common. ibs 275030 Bologna cows, p ud 7 O15 00 
Rough, halt at 3 2%u3 7. ; Veal culves 5 oMg7 25 
Fat oxen 200G@3 75 Cows & apringers, 1600q@ 0 0 


A good supply of hogs was on sale, 
the opening of the week seeing arrivals 
of 40 doubles. Prices were 15@25c lower 
than the preceding Monday. Heavies 
told at $5.75@5.80, mediums 5.70@5.75, 
Yorkers 5.60@5.65, light 5.40@5.55, pigs 
5.30@5.40 There were 15 loads of sheep 
received Monday. Market stronger with 
best ‘wethers bringing 4.75@5.25, ewes 
3.50@4.25, mixed 4.40@4.90, culls and 
common 2@3. Prime lambs reached 6@ 
6.25, fair to good 5.50@5.75, culls 4@6, 
yearlings 5@5.60. 

At Buffalo, Monday of this week saw 
120 loads of cattle on sale. Market ruled 
active to 10c higher on good grades; 
slow on common stuff. _ Best steers $4.75 
@5.35, cows 3.50@4.15, heifers 3.75@4.60, 
stockers 2.25@3.70, bulls 2.75@4.25. Calf 
offerings, 700 head, selling at 6.75@7 for 
best, 6@6.50 for good, 

Sheep market well supplied and lambs 
active. Best $6@6.15, culls 5@5.50, 
Wethers 4.85@5.30, yearlings 5.25@5.50, 
mixed sheep 4.85@5, ewes 4.60@4.75, culls 
2@3.50. Hog offerings totaled 90 loads, 
trade active, with pigs selling at 5.35@ 
5.40, yorkers 5.60@5.70, mixed do heavy 
hogs 5.70@5.75. 

Additional Produce Markets. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, dressed 
chickens 16@17c p lb, ducks do, geese 
13@l4c, capons 15@20c, lettuce $1.50@2 p 
bskt, potatoes 80c@1.05 p bu, yams 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, brocoli 1.50@2 p bbl, kale 40 
@50c p bu, spinach 75c@1, turnips 55@ 
60c, onions 1.25@1.40, cabbage 40@50c p 
bx, hay 11@16.50 p ton, rye 75@84c p bu, 
oats 44@49c, corn 52%c, wheat 1@1.04, 
dressed hogs 5@6%c p Ib, veals 5@6c p 
Ib 1 w, beeves 3%@5c, lambs 5@6\%c, 





eggs 15@1ic p doz, duck 30c. 
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Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TriocaA Co—Nearly all tobacco in the 
Cowanesque valley is down and bundled. 
Very few crops have been Sold to date. 
Prices range 2@6c p lb in the bundle. 
Only one agent, an Elmira (N Y) buyer, 
has secured any tobacco in this terri- 
tory. Last year a business man in the 
valley bought all the unsold crops, and 
had them sorted at his é¢xpense. He 
gave from 2 to ic p Ib in the bundle, 
and about two months ago sold at 
prices ranging from 2@1lc in the case. 
The venture made money. The same 
party has bought some of the last crop, 
and will handle more provided out-of- 
town buyers do not step in and bid up 
too strong. A grower 6 miles east of 
Westfield told the writer the other day 
that an agent looked at his crop and 
informed him it was of as good quality 
as he had seen in the district. How- 
ever, the agent declined to make the 
man an offer, because he claimed he 
could get all the good tobacco he want- 
ed at 3 and 4c. If growers carry out 
what they claim, there will be 10% re- 
duction in the acreage here the coming 
season. Many farmers have grown to- 
bacco for 10 to 25 years, and have made 
more money at it than from any other 
crop. They are exceedingly loath to 
quit the business.—[W. C. G. 

York Co—A correspondent at Dallas- 
town writes as follows: “I sold my 
crop this year at 7c for best leaf and 
2%c for fillers. That seemed low 
enough, but hundreds of farmers sold 
at the ruinous prices of 4 and 2c and 
5 and 1c. Many deliveries were made 
last week of crops sold on fhat basis, 
IT will say that I have been raising to- 
bacco here for many years, but am get- 
ting heartily tired of it. for the reason 
that prices seem to get lower each sea- 
son, irrespective of the quality of the 
crop. Although we live in the ninth 
district of Pa, one of the greatest ci- 
gar manufacturing districts of the 
world, only a smail proportion of the 
crop is sold locally. The same manu- 
facturers buy annually thousands of 
cases from New York and Lancaster. 
The buyers here pursue a very high- 
handed course. They look at a few 
crops early in the season, then run the 
quality of the tobacco down, finding 
fault with it, and saying, with an as- 
sumed air of wisdom, that it is of no 
earthly use save for filler. Our tobacco 
I know to be as a rule of good grade, 
and most of it comes back among us 
after it has heen shipped over the river 
and cased. Buyers are fond of saying 
that it is not good, but I am certain 
that someone, and not the farmer, 
makes a lot of money every year out of 
the totacco grawn in York Co, and I 
am of-the opinion that it is the middle- 
man and his corps of buyers who are 
raking ia the profits.” 

LANCASTER Co—A correspondent writ- 
ing from Columbia says: The tobacco 
crop of 1903 has afl been stripped and 
ready for market. Much tobacco has 
been destroyed by recent high water 
and ice along the Susquehanna river. A 
large shed, containing 6 a of. fine shade 
grown Sumatra tobacco on Duffy’s ts- 
land, near Bainbridge, was carried away 
hy the flood and totally lost. For this 
tobacco $6000 had -been offered, but re- 
fused, the parties asking $10,000 for the 
crop. Sales of ’03 tobacco are few, range 
of prices being 8 and 9c for wrappers 
and 1 to 2c for fillers. The acreage of 
tobacco for ’04 will to all appearances 
be the same as last year. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The grange in Canton township has 
a fair membership, a substantial and 
commodious building and ample shed- 
ding for the protection of horses during 
meetings of its members. The-principal 
features that possess attractions for 
most of the members are insurance and 
the privilege of buying machine and 
lamp oil at a little less price than they 
ere retailed for at the general stores. 
Formerly the grange store carried quite 
a variety of stock. but its careless 
management did not prove remunera- 
tive. Some members took advantage of 
their membership by helping themselves 
to what they wanted from the stock, 
While lounging in the storeroom some 
would cut off slices of cheese and help 
themselves to crackers and whatever 





FARM AND MARKET 





else they wanted. Pursuing such meth- 
ods, the stock would not tally in quan- 
tity where disposed of with the pur- 
chase, and the treasury did not meet 
with satisfactory replenishment. Such 
lax methods would ruin any business, 
consequently the keeping of a general 
store was soon abandoned. 


DELAWARE. 

Kent county Pomona will meet at 
Milford, April 7. An excellent program 
is in course of preparation and a suc- 
cessful meeting expected. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At the recent third quarterly meet- 
ing of the King county Pomona at El- 
dred, the order was shown to be in a 
good condition. The total gain in mem- 
bership in ten months for the county 
was 309; 23 members having taken the 
fifth degree at the mst meeting. 

Lovelton was recently organized with 
61 charter members. There are several 
prospective candidates. 

Greenfield is prosperous and doing 
good work. Final degrees were con- 
ferred on nine candidates at a recent 
meeting. Large quantities of groceries 
are being handled by the purchasing 
committee. The committee will also 
order a considerable amount of fertiliz- 
er. The outlook for the grange in this 
section was never better. 

A very important meeting was held 
by Franklin of Bucks county March 12. 
A motion was passed to pay $250 on the 
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hall debt. The question of enlarging 
the hall to accommodate the three other 
lodges which also meet here was thor- 
oughly discussed. 


=_ 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, indications are the 
production of milk is exceeding the 
city demand, The surplus, however, may 
be absorbed by the butter and cheese 
factories now opening. If this occurs 
there may be no immediate change in 
the price of milk. The exchange price 
is 3c p qt, with the surplus west of 
the Hudson selling at $1.45 p 40-qt can. 

Revised official figures show the 
Lackawanna carried to market during 
Feb, 79,851 cans of milk; 176,849 12-qt, 
1094 15-qt, boxes of milk and 3808 cans 
of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending March 
19, were as follows: 


Milk Cream Cond’d 


ee 1,873 
Susquehanna, eee 217 








West Shore .........13,990 665 
Lackawanna ........34,026 1,635 
N Y C (long fraul). . 31,814 1,375 


N Y C (Harlem).... 9,669 103 





Ontario ...... vee seo 2 36,648 1,313 
Lehigh Valley scene 16,672 357 
New Haven ........ 6,850 = 
Other sources ...... 5,525 160 

TOE cccsaenseees - 202,447 7,698 


Daily average ... 28,921 1,099 
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Department of Agriculture 
of Western Australia. 


DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE. 


Applications will be received up to the rst 
May, 1904, for the position of Director of 
Agriculture in Western Australia. 

Applicants will be required to possess a 
thoroughly sound knowledge of the science 
and practice of agriculture including stock 
breeding in all its branches, and must be 
«_~ organizer. 

Salary, 450 per annum, 

Direct or indirect canvass will absolutely 
disqualify. 

All applications marked “application for 
position of Director of Agriculture” to be 
addressed to 

Hon, J. HOPKINS, M. L. A., 
Minister for Lands, Western Australia, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Our scales make a good line with specialties, 

implements, machinery, mill supplies, nursery 
separators, foods, etc. Fine catalogue, 
contract, no expens®, no experience. 
‘or particulars. Act Quick. 

















Local agencies and complete repair stocks everywhere 


DEERING 


HARVESTERS 


International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S. A. 





FOR SALE, 
700-ACRE FARM 


On main road between two large towns, in one 
of the best farming sections of ad England; half 
mie to one church, sa’ delivered 
aily; cuts 100 tons upland hay, lendid pasture 
for 100 cattle; estimated to ot cords of hard 
and soft wood; 20 apple ee gmarted aeons 
cream sold at ‘door; first class set of buildings; 

rooms in house; ample barns and outbuildings, RY 
boarded and painted beautiful view of surrounding 
finest sap or- 
chard in New England. with 1600 buckets and good 
evaporator, good for 2% gallons a day; running 


country; fine fishing and hun 


includes complete outfit. of modern forming tools 
and machinery, among which are his 

power gasoline engine, with crusher, an — 
tables, etc, that cost over §700; if taken at once 
he will throw in M4 good Jersey ~ 

bull, calves, pigs, hens, pair of good one 
fancy driving horse, cider mill, Slacksmith — 
with tools; carpenter shop with tools; windmill, 
buggies, etc, etc, too numerous to mention ; 


terms; wi 
it twice over, as it is so near mills; it is t, C — 
tunity of a lifetime to secure a 'ba 

title. Write STROUT, for cut of buil $y ~ 
tails. Illustrated list of 20 improved N Englaod 
Farms; bargains; 2 to 1.00 acres $ to $9 an acre; 
with reliable {atormation 

climate, etc, free 

cluded; on easy terms, Address 

T. ¥. Bidg., 150 Nassaa St., New York City, 


-——New——} 
POULTRY BOOKS 


Poultry Architecture, 
S. b FISKE. $0.50. 


Appl and Handicraf 
Poultry \ppliances Ba t, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Laf =, rT N. ‘G 
53 ayette mi. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 








Hogs Sheep 


Cattle 

-} 1904 | 1903 | 19047 1903 | 1904; 1203 
Chicago........-|-5.90]F5 70! °5.50) 7 601 £5 10)¢6.95 
Now York......./ 5.50) 5.751 6.001 7.85 525] 6.35 
Buffalo..-.......| 5.25] 5.50| 6.85) 7.85| 5.25] 6 00 
DARSBS CHY-++-| 5 25] 5.25] 5.30 7-45, 450] 6.00 
Vittsburg.....++l 5.25] 5.25] 6.80, 7.751 5.25] 6.90 


Per 100 Ibs 

















At Chicago, cattle supplies were 
heavy, and trade ruled somewhat dis- 
uppointing. Bulk of beef steers sold 10 
@20c lower. Foreign demand good, but 
home consumption moderate. Export 
shipments on Monday, March 14, were 
4000 head, a record breaker. Fancy 
beeves sold at $5.25@5.80, Texas show 
cattle brought 4.50@5. Fair to good 
beeves communded 4.25@5. 

There was less congestion in the trade 
on medium cattle. Feeders advanced 
slightly, best bringing $1@4.40, stockers 
2.75@3.75. Veals were higher at 5@6.25, 
Bulls and heifers were more active and 
small advances were recorded. Canners 
slightly improved, but demand not ca- 
pable of handling increased supplies. 

The hog market surged backward and 
forward, with an average 15@20c 
lower. Offerings are showing more 
matured hogs than were received at 
previous periods. Prices ruled $1.50@2 
p 100 lbs lower than March, ’03. Bulk 
of sales were at a range of 5.10@5.35, 
und tops reached 5.50. 

The gap between muttons and lambs 
narrowed by reason of an advance in 
the former, while lambs were but little 
changed. Receipts liberal but not ex- 
cessive. Best lambs $5.50@5.90, yearlings 
4.75@5.25, ewes 3.50@4.35, wethers 4.75@ 
5.19, bucks 2.50@3. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 











Wheat | Corn Oats 


Cash orspot} 
1904 | 1903 | 1904 1903 | 1904 | 1903 








Chicago.....| 97 | .73 | BL | 42%] .40 | 33%, 
New York 1.00 | .82 | 59 | .57%| 48%! .46 
Boston......| — — | 59 | 54%! 5e | 44% 
98 74 48 -43 44 Bir 
ee 68 | 45 | .40 | .4)%9! .35 
Min’p’)s.....| 96 | 75%! .46 | 42%] 39%9| 32% 
Tiverpool...| — | .468 | 62 | .62 - 















At Chicago, grain prices continue to 
swing far and wide, the market being 
greatly unsettled. A mild advance was 
followed by sharp price reaction and 
at the lower level a good demand ap- 
peared on the part of millers for cash 
wheat. In the speculative branch of 
the trade support was rather indiffer- 
ent, however, especially with advices 
the past few days of more seasonable 
weather conditions in the west, and 
needed rainfall in the southwest, bring- 
ing encouragement to farmers in Kan, 
Okla, ete. 

The actual crop condition in win- 
ter wheat territory is still some- 
thing of an enigma, with the usual grist 
of damage reports each day, despite 
advices of positive betterment, and a 
general belief in fair outlook. 

Prominent speculators believed to be 
lirgely interested on the side of the 
market favorable to higher prices were 
indifferent supporters most of the time. 
July wheat sold off to 8ic p bu, subse- 
quently recovering to 91c, Sept 82@83c. 
Fair interest shown in May delivery at 





oe 


BETTER THAN CHEMICALS. 

Mr J. A. Wilson, Amesbury, Mass, 
whose mammoth collection of prize 
vegetables was the great center of at- 
traction at the fair, writes: 

“IT use about a ton of Bradley’s Com- 
plete Manure to the acre, working it 
well into the soil before dropping the 
seed. All kinds of garden crops, es- 
pecially cabbage, thrive well on Brad- 
ley’s High Grade Manure. I have 
used other kinds of fertilizer, but 
get much the best satisfaction from 
the Bradley, it not only giving best 
crop results but with its fine me- 
chanical condition as compared with 
other kinds, much time and _ per- 


plexity is saved in its application. I 
had several tons of chemicals mixed for 
me last spring under my own direction, 
but failed to get near the satisfactory 
results from the chemical mixture as 
from the Bradley.’’—[Adv. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


92@94c. Recent transactions include 
round lots of No 2 red winter at 99c, 
indicating that cash lots are in favor 
on the part of millers, Foreign 
crop advices were without novelty, 
prospects for autumn sown grain only 
fair in the U K, normal in France, 
Hungary, Roumania; the situation 
without important change in Russia. 
Some fear of crop damage in Ger- 
many, but conditions later took a turn 
for the better. 

Corn was rather indifferently support- 
ed, and prices inclined to sag. May 
sold ‘with some freedom at 51%4@53c, 
July 48%@52c, Sept around 481%4@5lc. The 
shipping movement was somewhat re- 
stricted. Arrivals were only moderate, 
but the demand on eastern account 
lacked snap. Buyers in N E find fault 
with the quality, and show a preference 
for corn loaded at Cleveland, Toledo, 
etc. The local trade is just now ham- 
pered by an expressed fear on the part 
of eastern buyers that considerable 
quantities of corn are out of condi- 
tion. 

The oats market was a quiet affair 
for the most part, prices sagging all 
along the line. Trade was without par- 
ticular character, values inclined to fol. 
low the course of other cereals. At 
the slightly lower level of prices a 
rather better demand on shipping ac- 
count appeared. May oats active at 
39%4@41c p bu, July 38%@39c, Sept 33@ 
soe. 

Barley showed few new features, de- 
mand rather indifferent, especially for 
malting grades, choice quotable up to 
55@57c p bu. 

Timothy seed in increased inquiry 
now that spring is at hand, and practi- 
cally everything offered salable. Con- 
tract prime was quoted at about $3.05 p 
100 Ibs, under grades usual discount. 
Clover offerings were restricted, and 
market quotably steady on basis of 11.25 
p 100 Ibs for contract prime. Other 
grass seeds easy in tone, hungarian 1.60 
@1.90 p 100 lbs, common millet 1@1.40. 

At New York. No 2 red wheat for 
export $1.02% p bu, No 2 corn 59c, No 
2 white oats 481%4c, clipped 50@54c, rye 
$ic, barley 49@55c, malting 62@67c, 
malt %0@80c, kiln-dried corn 3.10@3.15, 
hominy 3.15@3.30, grits 1.35, chops 23 p 
ton, pearl barley 2.30@4.05 p sk, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission cnarges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Exports of apples from the U § and 
Canada for the season now exceed 
3,350,000 bbls. The gain over ’03 is close 
to 1,000,000 bbls. 

At New York, offerings plentiful and 
market weak. York Imperial, Nomhern 
Spy and Greening $2.25@3 p bbl, Pippin 
2.25@3.50, Baldwin 2.25@2.75, Russet 2.25 
@2.50. 

At Boston, trade somewhat dull. 
Kings $3@3.50 p bbl, Talman Sweet 1.50 

22.25, common mixed 1.50@2.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, trade draggy on near- 
ly all varieties. Choice marrows $2.75 
@3.15 p bu, kidney 2.75@3.20, pea 1.90@2. 

Dressed Meats, 

At New York, calves slow sale. Pork 
active. Veals 8@1014c p lb, hogs 5@8c, 
hothouse lambs steady at $3@7 ea. 

Dried Fruits. 

New York dealers in evap apples con- 
template joining in a movement with 
the west N Y assn to establish firm 
and cquitable trade rules in time for 
"04 ~ contracts. Regulations proposed 
call for an av of 240@310 lbs net p bbl 
for chopped apples, on cores and skins 
an av of 220@300 Ibs net, on sun-dried 
or evap. 220@280 Ibs. 

At New York, evap apples firm, best 
bringing 5144@7'%c p lb, chops $2.50@2.55 
p 100 Ibs, cores 1.50@1.60, raspberries 
°3@24c p Ib, huckleberries 13%4@l4c, 
blackberries 5@6c. 

Eggs 

The advent of April within a few 
days will see eggs go into storage for 
next winter’s trade. Recent western 
contracts were made on a basis of 16c 
laid down at Chicago. At late conven- 
tions of egg dealers it was expressed 








as a general belief that prospects are 
for a heavy egg production this spring 
in the  trans-Mississippi districts. 
Nevertheless, storage men made con- 
tracts at stipulated prices with con- 
fidence, 

English agri dept officials say the 
trade there in eggs imported from Can- 
ada is in a good way. Canadian stock 
sells right along with Danish selected. 
In ’03 the U K imported 198,488,970 doz 
eggs. Of this number over 60% came 
from Denmark and Russia, and only 

% from Canada, 

At New York, market unsettled with 
a tendency to go lower. Fresh westerns 
16%c p doz, fancy nearby 20c, duck 
eggs 30@35c. 

At Boston, tendency weaker. Fancy 
hennery 2lec p doz, westerns 17%@18c, 
York state 18l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in request 
at 15@40c p at, cranberries slow and 
easy at 5@8 p bbl for Jerseys and Cod. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market nominally 
steady at 9@10c p lb for sugar and 65@ 
85c p gal for syrup. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, in sympathy with de- 
clines elsewhere, prices sagged here. 
Bran sold at $21 p ton spot and 17 sea- 
son’s shipment. Middlings 24@25, lin- 
seed oil meal 26, cake 25, cottonseed 
meal %6. 

Onions. 


At New York, market continues to 
hold its own. Ct and N E 2.50@4.50 p 
bbl, state and west 3@5 p 150 Ibs. 


Potatoes. 


We have barely 5% of '03 potato crop 
on hand. Prices close to $1 p bu.—{J. 
C. R., Morrow Co, O. 

Sound potatoes bringing 80c p bu. Es- 
timate about 4% of a crop on hand.— 
[A. R. N., Erie Co, Pa. 

At Boston, market well supplied and 
steady, eastern stock 90@95c p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fowls 12@1lic p lb d w, 
chickens 12@18c, ducks 14@l15c, geese 12@ 
13c, live fowls 14c, roosters 8144@10c, tur- 
key hens 15@20c p Ib d w. Market gen- 
erally unchanged; offerings not heavy. 

At Boston, trade uneventful and quo- 
tations little changed. Dressed fowls 
13@16c p lb, chickens 12@20c, ducks 15 
@l6c, capons 14@20c, turkeys 15@19c, 
live fowls 12%@13%4c, roosters 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

Celery began moving in carload lots 
from Sanford, Fla, March 7. Crop 
smaller in acreage, but better in qual- 
ity than last season. There are be- 
tween 80 and 100 acres at this place, 
which should cut about 150 carloads. 
Large quantities are being shipped to 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Chicago. The 
first car sold at $2.20 p cra.—[Corre- 
spoudent. 

Celery for northern markets began 
moving from south Fla about March 
1. Shipments from Tampa will close 
about April 10. Total shipments will 
amount to 100 carloads from this place. 
Prices ranged from $1.75 to 2 p cra. 
One carload netted 2.25. 

Cabbage is moving northward from 
southern Fla. The first shipments were 
made from Tampa Feb 15. One carload 
netted the growers $2.17 p 100 pounds. 
Some cabbage sold at Coleman at 2.55 
fob per cra. Heavy shipments will 
come north up to April 10. The crop is 
considered better than last year. 

At New York, cucumbers $1@1.75 p 
doz, asparagus 2@6, lettuce 25@75c, mint 
25@26c, oyster plants 5@6 p 100, radishes 
1.50@3, rhubarb 25@75c p doz, tomatoes 
10@25¢ p lb, mushrooms 25@50e p Ib, 
Sweet potatoes 1@4 p bbl, kale 1.25@1.50, 
parsnips 2.50@3.25, soup greens 3@4 p 
100 behs, spinach 2@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, beets $1@1.25 p bu, cab- 
bage 2.75@3.25 p bbl, squash 2@2, car- 
rots 2@2.25, onions 1@1.65 p bu. 

Wool. 

The demand ran largely to % blood 
wool with some call for superior fine 
stock. Prices of the former have shown 
considerable firmness, and in English 
markets are 5% higher. Holdings ap- 
pear moderate. Eastern washed fleeces 
brought 26@34c p lb at the seaboard, 
unwashed 15@26c, Cal spring 18@20c, 
general westerns 14@2lc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, 1N- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 

wheat $1@1.02 p bu, rye 85@86c, corn 

50@51c, oats 47@49c, hay 11@15.50 p ton 
bran 21@22.50, straw 9@11.50, clover seed 

7.40 p bu, orchard grass 1.85, millet 1.50 

@1.75, redtop 2, clover 7.50, beans 2.95 

@3.60 p bu. Eggs 17@18c p doz, dressed 

ducks 18@20c p Ib, turkeys 17@20c, 

broilers 16@18c, chickens 15@1‘c, Zeese 
10@1lc. Potatoes 90c@1.05 p bu, onions 

1.25@1.50. Squash sold at 2.25@2.50 p 

bbl, beets 3@3.25, parsnips do, lettuce 

38@4, turnips 3@3.25, cabbage 55@60 p 

ton. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 17@1714c p lb 
live fowls 1316c, chickens 14@1l5c, roos- 
ters 9%@10c, ducks 15@lé6c, geese 13@ 
l4c, apples $2.50@4 p bbl, strawberries 
20@30c p at, cranberries 8@9 Pp bbl, corn 
51@52c p bu, wheat 1.02@1.04, rye flour 
4.25@4.50 p bbl, potatoes 90c@1 p bu. 

OHIO—At Columbus, grain active, 
Wheat 95@98c p bu, corn 55@60c, oats 
42c, rye 60@65c, bran $20 p ton, hay 11@ 
% rye straw 7; veals easy at 4@6e p 
Ib, steers 4@4%c, hogs 4@5\c, sheep 3 
@4c, lambs 4@5%c, wool 16@20c. Eggs 
weak at 16c p doz, live fowls 12c p Ih, 
turkeys 14@16c, ducks 12%c, geese 1c, 
potatoes 90@92c p bu, onions 1.35@1.80, 
cabbage 53 p ton, turnips 75e p bu, pea 
beans 1.90@2.05, apples 2.75@3.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 4@5. 

At Cincinnati. bran $19@20 p ton, 
middlings 21.50@22, mixed 20@21, tiin- 
Gthy seed 1.20@1.60 p bu, clover 5.80% 
6.75, dried apples 3%@5c p Ib, brown 
corn 4@6c, tallow 4@5'4c, beans 1.65@ 








Will You Help a Sick Friend? 


Get My Book For Him Now. 

Which Book 1 on Dyspepsia, 

shall Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneya, 
i Book 4 tor a. 
00 or Men (sealed) 
send? Book 6 on Rheumatism, 

Send me no money. 

Only tell me which book to send, 

You certainly know cf some one who is sick— 
some sufferer who will be grateful for the help 
my book offers, 

And that book tells of a way to help, Tells of 
& way so certain that I, as a physician, offer that 
help on trial. The book tells how for 30 years in 
hospitals and at bedsides I searched for a way to 
cure deep-seated and difficult diseases, It tells how 
I perfected my prescription—Dr. Shoop’s Restora- 
tive, How by scientific experiment I traced out 
the causes that bring on chronic diseases. 

I found invariably that where there was a weak- 
ness, the inside nerves were weak. Where there 
was a lack of vitality that the vital nerves lacked 
power, Where weak organs were found, I always 
found weak nerves. Not the nerves commonly 
thought of, but the vital organs’ nerves, the inside—- 
the invisible nerves. 

This was a revelation, Then my real success be- 
gan, 

Then I combined ingredients that would strength- 
en, that would vitalize these nerves, That prescrip- 
tion I called a restorative. It is known the world 
over now as Dr, Shoop’s Restorative. After that 
I did not fail to cure one case in each hundred, 
In the extremely difficult cases my failures for five 
years were one in each forty treated. I found 
cancer incurable, Cancer is for surgery, not medicine. 

Then how to get this prescription to sick ones 
everywhere was my thought. I must announce it in 
the public press, But, thought I, will they realize 
the truth of my discovery—the real power of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative? Then a way came to me—like 
an inspiration. ‘‘I will offer it to the sick on trial, 
Then they will know I am sincere.”’ 

I wrote a reliable druggist in each city and village 
in America, They agreed to co-operate with me. 


Now by any sick one 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


Can be taken on trial, For a full month I will 
let you use it entirely at my risk. 

Send no money. Just write me for the book you 
need. When I send it I will tell you of a druggist 
near by who will permit the month’s trial, Use 
the Restorative a month. Then decide. If you say 
to the druggist, “It did not help me,”’ that will 
relieve you of any expense whatever, He will bill 
the cost to me, 

This is my way of clearing your mind of all doubts 
as to what Dr. Shoop’s Restorative can do, Ne 
matter how prejudiced, you cannot dispute this 
absolute security I offer, You cannot resist an offer 
like this if you are at all sick. 

If you have a weakness, write me. If you can’t 
do things like you used to do them, tell me about it, 

Write in confidence. As a physician I will tell 
you a way to help. Get my book now—to-day, 

Address Dr, Shoop, Box 4512, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with one 
or two bottles. At druggists. 








NEW necenr BOOK 


{rrigation Farming, Z. Af. Wilcox.........+-$2.00 
Fumigation Methods, 1”. G. Jchnson. 1 
The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrich....... 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, LI. G. Curtisecsee 
Alaa, FP. D. Ctr tresescccvccosccccvecsocce Oe 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. ¥. Chicago, Ill. 
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75 p bu, hides 54%@7%éc p Ib, springers 
sc 1 w, hens 11%c, turkeys l4c, ducks 
@i3e, hay 9.50@13.25. 

At Cleveland, veals $6.50@7 p 100 lbs 


1 
1 
1 w, sheep 4@5, steers 4.25@4.80, eggs 
16@1lic, apples 3@3.75 p bbl, potatoes 90 
@%5e p bu, onions 1.25@1.50, cabbage 50 
@6ée p ton, lettuce 10@13c p 1b, radishes 
2:@30e p doz, cucumbers 1@1.50 p doz, 
squash 20@30 p ton, popcorn 2@3%c p 
Ib, corn 50ce p bu, onion sets 2@2.75, hay 
10@16 p ton, straw 8@13, biue grass seed 
75¢@1.50 p bu. 
NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs 
brought 17@19¢c p lb, apples $2.50@4 p 
bbl, potatoes 90c@1 p bu, cabbage 3@ 
1.e¢ p lb, radishes 10@20c p doz, lettuce 
79c@1 p bx, cucumbers 1.25@1.75 p doz, 
live turkeys 15@18e p Ib, fowls 14@l1ic, 
chickens 14@16c, ducks 15@17c, geese 12 
aide, hay 16@17 p ton, hides 6%c p ib. 
\{t Syracuse, bran $20@21 p ton, glu- 
t+ 21, middlings 22@24, eggs 19@22c 
» doz, popcorn 1@1.20 p 100, dressed 
towls 17@19c p Ib, turkeys 20@25c, 
ducks 16@18c, potatoes 95c@1.25 p bu, 
onions 1.50, cabbage 2%c p Ib, turnips 
33@40e p bu, beans 1.90@2.25. Apples 
60@90e p bu, celery 40@50c p doz, par- 
nips 50e p bu. 
At Rochester, dressed steers 6@8%4c 
p lb, calves 8@1llc, cows 7@8c, pigs 6% 
je, sheep 6@8c, lambs 10c, broilers 14 
ine, fowls 12@13c, turkeys 18@20c, let- 
tuce 20@22e p doz, radishes 20c, cucum- 
bers 1.25, potatoes 75@85 p bu, cabbage 
sate p lb, apples 50@75c p bu, evap 5 
( p lb, clover seed 8@8.25 p bu, or- 
( rd grass 2@2.50. 
\t Watertown, eggs brought 19@2ic 
» doz, live veals 5@5%4c p lb, fowls 12 
, chickens do, steers 4@4%c, hogs 
do, lambs 5@6c, oats 40@45c p bu, rye 
0c, barley 55¢e, corn 37@50c, hay $9@11 
» ton, wool 16@21c p Ib, potatoes 70@ 
: p bu, cabbage 6c p hd, squash 1%c 
» Ib, onions 1.25@1.50 p bu, apples 80 


n 


, beans 2, turnips 40@50c. 

\t Albany, grain firm, buckwheat 60 
ec p bu, corn 58@60c, rye 78@80c, oats 
i4e, hay $10@18 p ton, straw 9@20, 
h cows 80@55 ea, veal calves 7@7'ec 

l w, hogs 5%@6c, eggs 26@27c p 
doz, fowls 12@13c p Ib 1 w, turkeys 14 
“lie, geese 10@1lc, ducks 11@12c, pota- 
toes 3@38.50 p bbl, onions 2.75@5, beans 


1@2.40 p bu, apples 2.50@3 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8@9. 

Cheese 
New York—At Buffalo, fancy cmy 12 


isc p lb, skims 8@10c.—At Albany, 

f « cheddars 11@12c, skims 5@7c.—At 

Syracuse, f c cheddars 12@12%c.—At 
Rochester, f c 1214c p Ib. 
Butter. 

New York—<At Buffalo, cmy com- 


manded 24@26c p lb, dairy 18@20c.—At 

lbany, emy tubs 25@26c p lb, dairy 
20@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 23@24c, 
dairy 20@22c.—At Rochester, cmy 22@ 
26e p lb, dairy 18@20c.—At Watertown, 
dairy 15@20c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


vPRICKS UF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..24 @24%ec 23%@24 c 23 @23%ec 
1903 ..29 @2944c 274%2@28 c 274%2@28 c 
1902 ..2944@30 c 28 @28%%c 2742@28 c 


It is asserted that one of the reasons 
much butter went into cold stor- 
age last year was the prospect of less- 
ened competition from oleo. The tax 
on that product had the effect of sharp- 
ly cutting into the output from west- 
ern factories and packing concerns. 
However, it would seem that butter 
dealers were a little too sanguine in 
their belief of heavy consumption with 
the overthrow of oleo. 


Trade sentiment regarding strictly 
first-class emy is more encouraging, al- 
though there has been no advance after 
the late decline. The demand for extra 
cmy seems to be sufficiently extensive 
to easily care for the comparatively 
Small stock among receipts at leading 
markets. With storage cmy, however, 
the old condition of ample offerings and 
a depressed tendency to the market 
continues to prevail. A slight letup in 
the hithertc healthy export demand is 
also cutting some figure in low priced 
butter. 


sO 


At New York, 
dairy 17@2lc, 
124% @15léc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fey ecmy 26@27c 
E lb, dairy 12@18c.—At Cincinnati, emy 


emy 23@24%4c p Ib, 
renovated 15@17%%c, rolis 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


24@26%c, dairy 12@15c.—At Cleveland, 


cmy 23@26c p Ib, dairy 16@18c, rolls 16 


@lic. 


At Boston, best cmy 22@24c p Ib, dai- 


ry 15@19c, renovated 15@17c. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 22 
@26c p Ib, dairy 144%4@lic, low grade 10 
emy 22@ 


@lic.—At Philadelphia, 
24%c p lb, ladle lic. 


fcy 


Maryland—At Baltimore, fey cmy 23 
renovated 18 


@26c p Ib, iadle 17@18c, 


@20c. 


At Chicago, market steady. Cmy 21@ 
3%c p lb, ladles 14@14%c, dairies 16@ 


2lc, packing 8@12c, roll 9@12%c. 
The Cheese Market. 


An enlargement is noted in the move- | 


ment of cheese marketward. While 
this has not been of proportions calcu- 
lated to break prices, there is a some- 
what easier feeling existent. Those 
who hold cheese continue to express 
confidence in the market. Exports for 
Feb were double those the same time 
in 03. A favorable feature in the ex- 
port movement as applies to sellers was 
an increase in valuation, which was 
10.5¢ p lb in Jan and 10.8c in Feb. 

At New York, demand active. Full 
cream fall 11@12c p Ib, late made 94%@ 
10%c, 

At Boston, market a little weaker. 
Fall twins 104%@12c p Ib, late made 9% 
@l0c, sage cheese 11@12c, western 9@ 
10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13c 
p lb, O flats 12%c, limburger 14c.—At 
Cincinnati, f ce twins 12%c p Ib.—At 
Cleveland, f c O 10%@11%ce p Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, O flats 
11@11%c p 1b, special makes 12@lic.— 
At Philadelphia, best f c 104%@l11%c p 
lb, late made 10@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fc N WZ 
12%@12%c p lb, late made 11@12c. 

At Chicago, market weaker. Twins 
10'4%4@10%c p lb, daisies 114@1l'ec. Long 
Horns 11%@12c, brick 10@12c, Iimburger 
8@llc, Swiss 10@13c. 





New York Potato Market. 

At New York, market ruled easy on 
all save the very finest stock. New 
York state $2.75@3 p 180 Ibs, Me 2.60@ 
2.75 p sk, southerns 2.50@5 p bbl. 
caeatiinbamaaaiialy bes 


The Disparity in Beef Prices. 





The beef trust Was given some con- 
sideration in congress a few days ago 
worth noting. Representative Martin 
of South Dakota brought out some very 
interesting and suggestive points in 
support of his resolution, which pro- 
vided for an investigation by the de- 
partment of commerce and labor as to 
the cost and the difference in price be- 
tween beef on the 
beef. 

Alluding to the procedure of the at- 
torney general in 1902 against the beef 
trust, which is now on appeal before 
the supreme court of the United States, 
Mr Martin said that so far as the rights 
of the producer and consumer are con- 
cerned, they are really worse than be- 
fore this injunction was placed on this 
so-called trust. He believes there is 
every indication that after the injunc- 
tion the members of the beef trust 
changed their methods, and instead of 
agreeing and combining in advance, 
their representatives go into the mar- 
kets every day, and when one buys a 
lot of cattle the others refrain from 
bidding against him, afterward divid- 
ing up the purchase money themselves. 
He declared this is a clear violation of 
the terms of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, which has proved inadequate to 
remedy the evil. In the following para- 
graphs are brief excerpts from various 
phases of the subject urged by Repre- 
sentative Martin: 

It seems to me eminently proper that 
congress should put behind the secre- 
tary of commerce and labor in ordering 
this investigation the power and pres- 
tige of a direct resolution. Conditions 
surrounding the live beef and the fresh 
beef market for 1903 have been very 
unusual. Until the beginning of 1903 
producers of beef cattle of all kinds 
generally shared liberally in the profits 
which have been enjoyed by every man. 
At the beginning of 1903 there was a 
sudden drop in the price of beef, af- 
fecting at first live beef cattle and 
dressed beef. From July 1, 1908, prices 
of live cattle continued to decline, but 
prices of dressed beef systematically 
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Get all the Cream. A completé 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
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advanced, and the greatest disparity 
between the two existing at any time 
within five years was reached in Aug- 
ust; and in December last the lowest 
price of beef cattle for more than five 
years prevailed. 

The retail price to the consumer of 
beef is as high «as at any time in two 
or three years, except, perhaps, a brief 
period about the time the beef trust 
prosecution was initiated. Our export 
demand was the iargest in 1903 ever 
known. It will be difficult to account 
for this declme on natural causes, 
Western stockmen have been very so- 
licitous to ascertain what is the rea- 
son for this unusual condition. 

Conditions at present so far as the 
rights of the producer and consumer 
are concerned, ure even worse than at 
the time the injunction was placed on 
the so-called beef trust in May, 1902. 
A western stockman recently took an 
entire trainlond of cattle to the Chicago 
market. He received but one bid in all 
that market for his trainload. He ac- 
cepted the bid and sold his cattle, al- 
though very unsatisfactorily. He re- 
mained to watch their disposition, and 
stated that at the close of that day’s 
business this trainload of cattle was 
separated into seven parts, and divided 
between seven institutions. 

There is no overproduction in beef 
cattle. Our population increases at the 
rate of about 1,500,000 annuaily, and 
there isn’t more than a corresponding 
increase in the number of beef cattle 
sold in the markets. Beginning July 1 
last there was a systematic decline in 
the price of live cittle, until in Decem- 
ber it touched the lowest point in five 
vears. Beginning at the same time, 
there was a rise in the price of dressed 
beef. The beef trust prosecution was 
begun in May, 1902, yet in comparison 
the average prices for the first half of 
that vear with the last six months of 
1903 will show that the latter period 
was even worse from the standpoint of 
the beef producer. The profit of pack- 
ing companies wus $37,512 a day greater 
in the business in Chicago alone, than 
previiled under the extreme conditions 
which brought on the official prosecu- 
tion in 1902. I indict the beef combine, 
so called, of serious offenses against the 
order of rights and civilized society. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The Russians have once more been 
the victims of accidental destruction, 
one of their torpedo boat destroyers 
striking an unplaced mine in the har- 
bor of Port Arthur and blowing up. 
Only four of the crew were saved. The 
campaign on land progresses slowly, 
und only skirmishes between the ad- 
vance guards of the two armies in 
northern Corea and Manchuria being 
reported. 








The plan of erecting a suitable me- 
moriul to the Pilgrims on the Massa- 
chusetis shore has been sanctioned by 
the United States senate und a bill 
passed appropriating $40,000 for the 
purpose, 





A beautiful hospital, with all the most 
approved appliances for caring for the 
sick and injured, will rise in Chicago 
as a memorial to the victims of the 
Iroquois fire horror. The building will 
cost $500,000, raised by private subscrip- 
tion, and will accommodate 180 pa- 
tients. 





One result of the investigations into 
the postal frauds will be the establish- 
ment of a new office in the postoffice 
department, that of purchasing agent 
for the entire department, at a salary 
of $5000 a year. An item providing for 
the creation of such an office has been 
included in the postoffice appropriation 
bill. 





The house committee on military af- 
fairs has decided favorably on a bill 
appropriating $2,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of camp sites for the regular 
army at Conewago, Pa, Ft Douglas, 
Wis, Dol Eucinal, Cal, and Ft San 
Houston, Tex, each tract embracing 
from 20,000 to 25,000 acres. 





Premier Balfour and the British min- 
istry suffered a defeat in the house of 
commons by a combined vote of the 
union and liberal party, a majority of 
11 being recorded against the govern- 
ment on a question under discussion 
concerning the Irish nationalist school. 
The premier regards the vote is a snap 
judgment upon the point at issue, 
rather than a lack of confidence in the 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


present ministry, and is firm in his de- 
termination not to resign. The test 
vote was brought about under the lead- 
ership of John E. Redmond, the Irish 
champion, 

James H. Tillman, ex-lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Georgia, recently acquitted of 
the murder of ‘Editor N. G. Gonzales of 
“olumbia, S C, has announced his can- 
didacy for congress to succeed the late 
Col G. W. Craft. 





The bituminous coal miners, by a 
vote of 87,000 to 52,000, have reversed 
the decision of their committee to strike 
and will accept the two years’ scale of 
a 5% reduction of wages offered by the 
mine owners. 





An important new ruling of the pen- 
sion department interprets the pension 
act of 1890 to mean that old age is a 
disability, thus entitling a large num- 
ber of veterans, otherwise excluded, to 
government aid. A similar ruling ‘was 
made some years after the Mexican 
war, for the benefit of veterans who 
saw service in that conflict. 

The Colombian government has de- 
cided to desist from any movement to 
recover its lost territory in Panama and 
has prohibited any further attacks upon 
the isthmian frontier. 





Germany has been forced to dispatch 
additional troops to quell the uprising 
of the natives in their colony in South- 
west Africa. There are now 5000 Hee 
reros under arms and occupying strong 
positions along the lines of travel. 

Cardinal Gibbons and other promi- 
nent clergymen in the Roman Catholic 
church in America, have sent to the 
Irish emigration society of London, 
Eng, an appeal, urging the young men 
and women in Ireland to remain in 
their native land, rather than emigrate 
to America. 





The state department has abrogated 
the treaty of 1890 made with the sultan 
of Sulu, because of his failure to fulfil 
the conditions of the agreement, and he 
is now subject to the laws applying to 
the whole Philippine archipelago, 





United States Senator Dietrich of Ne- 
braska has been exonerated from the 
charge of having sold a postoffice ap- 
pointment, by a special committee of 
inquiry appointed from the senate. As 
nu result of the inquiry the president 
has removed United States District at- 
torney W. S. Summers of Nebraska, 





Petitions are now in circulation and 
will be presented to the national con- 
ventions of the republican and demo- 
cratic parties, asking them to pledge 
their constituents to secure to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines independence 
upon terms similar to those under 
which Cuban independence was estab- 
lished. 





Louisiana and Texas will join forces 
and have an interesting exhibit at the 
St Louis exposition to demonstrate to 
the world the advantages of rice as a 
substitute for potatoes. A complete 
kitchen will be built, where rice will be 
cooked and served in every way as a 
delicate and nourishing food. The cost, 
$156,000, will be borne by private sub- 
scription. 





The New York legislature will® en- 
deavor to co-operate with congress and 
the British government to prevent leg- 
islation already being planned, which 
would result in diverting the waters of 
the Niagara river, and thus impairing 
forever the beauty of the world-famous 
falls. 

The Duke of Cumbridge, for 39 years 
commander-in-chief of the British army, 
is dead at the age of 84, 





Address of Correspondents—W. L. 
S.. W Va: If you will tell us what 
information you want of B. F. Culver 
of Erie county, Pa, regarding his 
methods of handling his sugar or- 
chard, we will have him answer it 
through these columns. We cannot give 
the address of our correspondents in 
personal matters of this sort. What is 
of interest to you would be of interest 
to hundreds of others, Send us your 
inquiry. 














THE YORK 
Improved Weeder 


The flexibility of the teeth is the important pointin a 

weeder, The York Improved W eeder has teeth of 
uare spring steel with round points. These teeth 
have great flexibility, and being oarrow in the body they 
do not whip or bruise the growing plants as fiattceth do. 
This style also allows more clearance and prevents clog- 
ging. Our square teeth 

do not break. The frame 

is made of strong fiexi- 

ble angle steel, and han- 


The Spangler Corn Planters 
and Grain Drills are the best 
rou to use. 
SFARCLER 
MFG. CO., 
501 Queen St., 
York, Pa. 





POTATO MACHINERY. 


Profit comes onlyby using practicaland mod- 
ern Potato Implements. 
Wre Make Them. 
Machines to De at 4 and economically cut and 
lant the seed, fertilize the soil, spray the grow- 
g@ vines for bugs and blight and harvest and 
assort the tubers. Thousands of customers in 
every State in the Union and twenty foreign 
countries. 30 years the favorite. Valuable il- 
lustrated catalogue free. Contains “How and 
When to Spray” table forallcrops. Write now. 
ASPINWALL MFC. COMPANY, 
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HARVESTERS 


International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S. A 
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REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute safety, 
accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 
ferior substitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 
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THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX 


(Bates-Hawley Patent) is the origi- 
nal Rural Service Box. Especially 
commended by P. M. Gen’l. Full 
govt.size. cae complete box which 
meets every need Write to-day for 
handsome booklet and our Free Ofer 
GIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., 865 Benton St. 
JOLIET, ILL. 
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Dealers sell them. Write today. 
& Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious favor, 
Cleaner, cheapc No smoke house needed. Sgnd 
forcircular. E, AUSEKR & BRO., Milton, 
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Love and Laurel. 
By Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


CHAPTER VI. 
There is seldom a violence in the ex- 
pression of sorrow in the level iives 
of these dwellers among the pines and 


and one never hears there 
“broken 


wiregrass, 
the hackneyed expressions, 
hearts,” or “ruined lives.” 

Dave and his mother had already 
gone to Atlanta, where he found work 
in a large machine shop, before it be- 
gan to be gossiped that the Walsing- 
ham gals had “clear lost track of that 
uppity Laurel o’ their’n’” In the lowly 
home, the four narrow lives went un- 
eventfully on. The lines deepened in 
the seamy brown faces, and the pale 
eyes wore shadows of grief which each 
of the sisters interpreted and under- 
stood, but they refrained from putting 
their trouble into words. They had to 
work harder than ever now, for Miss 
Habersham, in disgust at Laurel's dis- 
uppearance, had sent them no more or- 
ders for weaving, and in the two years 
which had gone by since they last saw 
the girl, by pitiful economy and un- 
ceasing labor, they had only been able 
to put away a little more than $20 in 
the chink in the wall. In their sim- 
plicity, $50 seemed to them so magnifi- 
cent a sum that they thought when 
they had that much, they would have 
a plenty to induce someone wiser than 
themselves to find their darling for 
them and bring her home. No word 
had ever come from her, but twice they 
had received small sums of money 
which they believed she had sent, and 
both times it had been mailed on the 
train so there was no postmark to be- 
tray her whereabouts. 

One spring afternoon they all sat pa- 
tiently carding cotton into batts for 
Luvenia’s and Jane Ellen’s quilting 
work. when Silas Perkins drove up to 
the little gate and hailed. 

“M’randy,” he said, in a confidential 
undertone, when the old lady, tall and 
angular, stood close to his buggy wheel, 
“I come back yestiddy from _  for’in 
parts, and I ain’t said a word to no- 
body and I don’t ’spect to. Fact is, 
M’randy, I feel kinder jubous about 
a tellin’ of you, but I’d as well spit it 
out and be done ‘with it, I reckon! I 
seen Laurel up at Gainesville—up thar 
at work in the big mill!” 

“Lawd-a-mussy!”’ The ejaculation 
was surprised out of her, and she half- 
turned toward the open door of the 
house, wringing her bony hands nerv- 
ously. 

“Come out here, gals!’’ she cried, and 
when they were grouped in an excited 
huddle about her, she said to Perkins, 
“You say you seen Laurel—did you 
speak to her?” 

“Yas—that is, I tried to, but she per- 
tended she didn’t know me.” 

“Sile!” cried Maria hunegrily 
was the child a-lookin’?”’ 

“Po’ly, M’ria, po’ly! Fact is, I don’t 
reckon I’d a been sure it was her, after 
she let on not to know me, if it hadn’t 
been for that little scar in the shape 
of a di’mont right under her chin where 
she hurt herself that time she fell out’n 
the black gum tree when she was a 
little tot.” 

“Sile,’—Miss Mirandy braced herself 
us she spoke—‘‘after she wouldn’t speak 
to you, did you ask after her, amongst 
the other mill people?” 

“Yas, M’randy, I done that very 
thing. but they-all said she wasn’t 
named Laurel Walsingham at all, and 
that they didn’t know nothin’ much 
about her, for she had just lately come 
to Gainesville. They said she kept off 
to herself as much as she could, and 
that she allus ’peared to be in a deep 
study ’bout somethin’ or other.” He 
tightened the reins, and clucked to his 
mule. “I just thought I’d drop by and 
tell you-all, so you could write to her, 
if you wanted to.” He drove slowly 
away at this, for he saw that he had 
dropped entirely out of the thoughts 
of the Walsingham gals, who were 
looking at each other in wondering 
amazement. 

“He said we might write,’’ Luvenia 
ventured timidly. She and Jane Ellen 
did not often offer suggestions. 

“No, honey, that wouldn’t do! There’s 
things we want our baby to know an’ 
feel, that can’t be put down in black 
and white. M’ria, you and me’ll just 
have to take our foots in our hands, 
and go to her.” 

“How fur is it?’’ Jane Ellen asked. 
“Lawd knows, child! We'll just have 
to go and find out from the railroad 


“How 








man, and get him to figger out a bee- 
line for us, and me and M’ria ’ll put 
right out to-morrow, with old Rover 
to keep the boogers off’n us! You and 
Luvenia, Ellen, can stay right here and 
have the house all nice and fine for the 
child. There'll be money enough left 
to git her back on the train, and me 
and M’ria’ll get back somehow or 
other.” 

Luvenia built a pine-knot fire, and 
they all sat in its flickering light until 
the chickens ‘were crowing for day, 
planning for the long journey and the 
hoped-for home-coming, and after their 
long silence, giving voice to a thousand 
sweet and loving remembrances of the 
little sister. One fearful thought hov- 
ered in each simple mind, but a fine 
sense of loyalty kept them from ex- 
pressing it, and it was tacitly under- 
stood, that no matter what Laurel’s 
mistakes may have been, she was never 
to be questioned about her past. 

“Tf it wasn’t such a long ways,” Jane 
Ellen remarked, “it would be nice to 
send the child a few hicker’ nuts from 
that old scaly-bark tree—she used to 
love ’em so!” 

“Tain’t so far but what I can carry 
@ handful or two,” said Maria quickly. 

Mirandy laughed. “And her own 
speckled pullet, Luvenia—she’s a tough 
old hen now, but there’s another un 
out there on the roost, that’s p’int blank 
like her, an’ I reckon I can make out 
to carry her along! The sight of them 
dominecker feathers’ll put the child 
right in mind of home, soon as she 
sees ’em, and then I’ll up and fry that 
pullet to the king’s taste—remember 
how she loved livers and gizzards?” 

After some discussion they all agreed 
that the chicken could go, too, for old 
Rover could carry a little bag of shelled 
corn hung about his neck to feed it, 
and by day time their simple planning 
was complete. 

The next day the pathetic little party 
set out to bring the prodigal home. The 
two little, lean, brown women were 
trudging along, hand in hand. Mirandy 
carried a small oilcloth valise, with a 
decrepit umbrella strapped to its side, 
and in a basket Maria carried Speckle, 
while each of them had strapped about 
her neck a curious contrivance of flour 
sacks and buckets which held their 
commissariat. 
low watch dog, trotted serenely at their 
heels, and so effective a gentleman es- 
cort was he, that no thought of fear 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Rover, the fat, old, yel- . 


or personal danger’ entered their 
hearts, although they had the magnifi- 
cent sum of twenty-one dollars and 
fifty cents, equally divided and secreted 
in their shoes. 

If it could ever be known, the history 
of their long journey through the com- 
ing weeks would be a heartbreaking 
tale, but they were not the women to 
tell and boast of it. They sometimes 
lost their way, and sometimes had to 
crouch for days in some barn or cast- 
off outhouse, for shelter from the 
spring rains, but their determination 
never faltered, and when they made 
their little camps at night or in the 
middle of the day, for rest and refresh- 
ment from sunshine, they made the 
spot seem almost like home, as they 
boiled their coffee and cooked their sim- 
ple food, with Rover stretched watch- 
ful at their feet, and Speckle tethered 
by one leg, roosting composedly in a 
bush at hand. 

At last they knew that they were 
very near to Gainesville. A vague ru- 
mor came to them of a fearful storm 
which had swept the town, but so cir- 
cumspect ‘were they in their old-fash- 
ioned ideas, that they never exchanged 
a word with any stranger if they could 
help it, and so they did not at all real- 
ize the full significance of the awful 
disaster that occurred that spring. So 
childlike was their faith and trust that 
they never for a moment doubted that 
they had only to go to the mill, take 
Laurel by the hand, and then turn their 
faces homeward. 

“We must stop now, and fix up, 
M’ria,” said Mirandy when they saw 
that they were in sight of the town. 
“You know Laurel’s mighty proud, and 
we're ugly enough in these here rags to 
scare the crows.” 

They looked down at their faded cali- 
co dresses, and their heavy shoes al- 
most falling to pieces and laughed 
gleefully. 

“We ain’t never wasted much in all 
our lives, M’randy,” said Maria, “but 
I don’t think these things are worth 
keeping seven years to find a use for, 
do you?” 

“Reckon not, but we'll plum’ spile 
our Sunday things if we tramp home 
in ’em,” the older woman replied 
doubtfully, ‘“‘so I ’spec’ you’d better put 
‘em in the perlise, and we can change 
again when we start back home.” 

They found a sheltered place among 
the rocks and leaves, and wrought a 
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Old-style Lye 


Banner Lye is as different from ordinary 
lye as the patented safety package is from 
ever other lye-can, The package is ilyeasy 
opened, you can use as littleor as much as 
you want—no waste or danger of any sort, 

Banner Lye is the greatest cleaning help 
in the world for kitchen, dairy, milk-room, 
milk-pans—everything. It is odorless and 
colorless, 


Makes pure soap 

—10 pounds of hard soap or 20 gallons of 
soft soap—without trouble or boiling or 
large kettles, and with no more expense 
than the 1o cents Banner Lye costs at 

our grocer’s, 

Write for book “Uses of Banner Lye,'" and give 
us your grocer’s name, should he not have it. 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U S A 


CONSIDER the EVIDENCE 


Wax you are called Ld to 
large or consi the fact that marble 
ure that some cemeteries now 


anite is very expensive, gets 
discolored and moss-grown, cracks, 
d crumbles and decays. It is a sure 
We P burden of expense in future years if 
you try to keep it in repair. 


Then Consider 


that White Bronze is positively 
more enduring than any stone; 
that it isfar more artistic an 
beautiful, an@ that it is less 
expensive, 


WE WILL SEND THE EVIDENCE 


if you will simpl 
Stating abou 
pense you anticipate in 
_ of aa 8 > 
signs an ces 8 

: for themselves. We deal 
- — direct and deliver every- 
tance is no obstacle. Write at once. 
CF"AGENTS WANTED.43 ‘ 
Address THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 


Cherry Street, - Bridgeport. Conn. 
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Royal Baking Powder is equally valu- 


able for the preparation of the finest, 


most delicate cookery and for substantial 


everyday food. 


Royal Baking Powder has been used 


by three generations and is employed in 


baking by the best families everywhere. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 





Watch and Chain FREE 


Fora Day’s Work 
It costes you nothing to own this 
beautiful, Gusranteed, Wind and 
Stem-Set Watch, Chain and Charm. 
Write at ence, and we will mail ru 
postpaid, our mium list wit 
packages of BLUINE to eell for ten 
Centseach. Send us the money you 
for the BLULNE, and we will 
i ou the Watch, Chain and 
Charm EE. 
BLUINE MFG. CO. 


Concord Junction, Mass., 803 Mill St. The old reliable firm 
who sell honest goods and give valuable premiums. 








Seal 
48-page book free, 
PATENTS iis relcrence 





MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


coos DY cece 
ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This is the second edition of the Manual first 
published by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the 
corn judging and field work at the university 
of Dlinois, It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, The advanced methods of corn 
judging have been noted and all the available 
information on corn judging incorporated. The 
first edition was quickly exhausted and the demand 
for a second edition became imperative. It is 
especially helpful for farmers interested in im- 
provement of corn, for corn schools, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, etc, The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of ears of the leading varieties of corn, 
desirable ears contrasted to undesirable, desirable 
and undesirable kernels, so that with this book and 
a little experience the farmer or student can pick 
out the best ears for seed or showing. In addition 
the score cards used in the corn states are given, 
with directions for using them. Cicth, 5x7 inches, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N ¥, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 
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Reward of Merit 





A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 


Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty 
million it is a desperate struggle to 
secure even a recognition for a new 
article, to say nothing of achieving 





popular favor, and yet within one year 
Stuart's Catarrh Tablets, the new ca- 
tarrh cure, has met with such success 
that to-day it can be found in every 
drug store throughout the United States 
and Canada, 

To be sure, a large amount of adver- 
tising was necessary in the first in- 
stance to bring the remedy to the atten- 
tion of the public, but everyone famil- 
jar with the subject knows that adver- 
tising alone never made any article 
permanently successful. It must have 
in addition absolute, undeniable merit, 
and this the new catarrh cure certainly 
possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays and local washes 
or ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets because, as one of the most 
prominent stated, these tablets contain 
in pleasant, convenient form all the 
really efficient catarrh remedies, such 
as red gum, blood root and similar 
antiseptics, 

They contain no cocaine ror opiate, 
and are given to little children with 
entire sx ry ty and benefit. 

Dr, J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., 
says: ct ‘suffered from catarrh in my 
head and throat every fall, with stop- 
page of the nose and irritation in the 
throat affecting my voice and often 
extending to the stomach, causing ca- 
tarrh of the stomach. I bought a fifty- 
cent package of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets at my druggist’s, carried them in 
my pocket and used them faithfully, 
and the way in which they cleared my 
head and throat was certainly remark- 

able. I had no catarrh last winter and 
spring «nd consider myself entirely free 
from any ecatarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., writes: “I suffered from catarrh 
nearly my whole life and last winter 
my two children also suffered from 
catarrhal colds and sore throat so 
much they were out of school a large 
portion of the winter. My _ brother, 
who was cured of catarrhal deafness 
by using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, 
urged me to try them so much that I 
did so and am truly thankful for what 
they huve done for myself and my chil- 
dren. I always keep a box of the tab- 
lets in the house and at the first ap- 
pearance of a cold or sore throat we 
nip it in the bud and catarrh is no 
longer a household affliction with us.” 

Full sized packuges of Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets are sold for fifty cents 
at all druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of 
ecatarrh, mailed free. Address, F. A. 
Stuart (‘o., Marshall, Mich. 
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WORTH READING 


transformation. When they appeared 
the brown faces were shining with soap 
and water, the spare forms were clad 
in decent raiment of rusty black alpaca, 
and their heads were adorned with slat 
bonnets of black sateen, They looked 
with some sense of pride at their feet, 
for they wore cloth gaiters with ro- 
settes of pinked and beaded prunella 
on the tips. They smiled approval at 
each other, and drew excited breaths— 
within a mile of Laurel, their treasure, 
their baby sister, and without a single 
wonder about the past, but just over- 
flowing with love and tenderness and 
longing! 

“We'll have to hurry, M’ria,” said 
Mirandy as she squinted upward at the 
sun, “We've got to find that child in 
time to fry this chicken for her dinner, 
though I declar’, we've petted and 
muched the critter till it almost seems 
like barbarism to talk about eatin’ of 
sr” 

“Sakes 0’ gracious! What’s been had 
this town?” Maria exclaimed, when she 
saw the twisted ruins which the storm 
had left. The streets were full of hur- 
rying, excited people, and no one 
seemed to notice their presence, except 
to hurriedly answer their questions 
about the way to the mill, quite as a 
matter of course that their destination 
should be that. In fact, everybody else 
seemed to be going toward the mill. 

“It’s a harrykin, M’ria—a plum tar- 
nader!” Mirandy assured her. 

“Oh, sister—just s’posen Laurel was 
in it, and got hurted!” 

“We won't s’pose at all, M’ria—we'll 
just make tracks and find out!” Mi- 
ranagys iace wus troubled, for they 
were catching remarks as they passed 
along which made them understand 
that there were numbers of dead and 
dying not far away from them. 

All that day they kept up their grew- 
some search, going among the dead 
and ‘wounded, seeking ever with anx- 
ious faces the form of Laurel, looking 
under each chin, where the face was 
marred beyond recognition, for the lit- 
tle diamond-shaped scar, Rover kept 
close to their heels—sometimes there 
was a demur at the dog’s going into 
certain sad places with them, but there 
was no gainsaying the silent appeal of 
Mirandy’s face, and Maria would only 
hold up the slender cord which she 
carried fastened to his collar, as evi- 
dence that he would keep his place. 

Night came on, and they sat still and 
disappointed in the shadow of the big, 
quiet building, 

“M’ria,” said Mirandy, slowly, “I 
heard some ’un sayin’ that they was 
goin’ to bury them poor creeturs in 
thar jist like they be—an’ somehow I 
can't bear the thought. Laurel might 
be amongst them, you know! No, 
M’ria, we hain’t shrouded every corpse 
in our settlement for the last thirty 
year for nuthin’, so come on, le’s go 
and do our solum duty by ’em!” 

Maria agreed mournfully, and after 
commanding Rover to lie still at the 
door, the two went within, and made 
their unselfish offer. 

The papers next day were full of the 
heroism of two unknown women who 
all night long threaded their way 
among the dead, composing for their 
last sleep the torn and twisted limbs 
of men and women and innocent chil- 
dren, but there was no mention of the 
flutter of what they had thought a dead 
hand—the faint sigh and trembling 
eyelid, which caused Maria to give 
forth an inarticulate cry. Mirandy 
stepped quickly to her, and after a mo- 
ment’s startled gaze they looked - at 
ench other with filling eyes, for lying 
beneath their hands, all broken and 
bruised, but still alive, lay Laurel, and 
their long quest was ended at last. 

Slowly, slowly, they nursed her back 
to life, in the quarters which had been 
provided for them, and when conscious- 
ness came to her, she accepted their 
presence without a question, without a 
word, but her eyes followed their move- 
ments hungrily, and now and then her 
fevered hands would draw the brown 
faces down close, and she would whis- 
per over and over, “It’s been hard— 
oh, so hard, and T’ ve been hungry and 
sick—and, oh God, how homesick—but 
I’ve never been bad—not one single 
time—you needn’t be ashamed of me.” 

Always would come the same reply 
in tenderest intonation, whether it was 
Mirandy or Maria who spoke it, “We-all 
know that, honey—we was sure of it; 
but it wouldn’t have made no differ- 
ence—we would have come after you, 
ana loved our litt'e go! just the same!” 

As she grew stronger, piece by piece, 


she filled out in her mind the wonderful 
story of their long pilgrimage at love’s 
behest, and as she ‘would lie watching 
them stirring chirkily about, or listen- 
ing to their artless planning to carry 
her home and do so many precious 
things for her there, it seemed to her 
that all the doubt, the hardness, the 
foolishness of her life was being swept 
clean out of her heart, and that she 
Was only beginning now to realize that 
rank belonged only by right to those 
who won it, by simple faith and loyal 
love. So healing was the sweetness of 
their homely ministration that she even 
felt that she could soon forget the bit- 
terness of the misery of those months 
whose days had been all a struggle for 
bread and honor, and whose quiet mo- 
ments were nothing but a dreary facing 
of the crumbling of every ideal and 
ambition she had made for herself. The 
lean old maids, little recking that their 
love was slowly leading Laurel into the 
light of faith divine, pottered and plan- 
ned and laughed together, perfectly 
satisfied and overflowing with hope. 
One day as the three sat together, 
Laurel propped up at the window with 
the first faint glow of health creeping 
back into her flowerlike face, they all 
heard Rover yelping loudly, and caper- 
ing about (punctuating the sounds by 


pounding on the ground with his old 


bob tail. 

“Well, what in the nation’s got Ro- 
ver?” asked Maria, and she opened 
the door to look out. 

“Howdy, howdy!” cried a great big 
voice on the threshold, and Dave, tall 
and straight, and wholesouled as ever, 
was shaking hands vigorously with his 
old friends, every line of his counte- 
nance beaming with things he could not 
put into speech. “Oh—but I’m making 
too much racket!” he exclaimed with 
a catch of his breath, at the sight of 
Laurel so pale and still there by the 
window. He went softly over to her, 
and bent down as he held out his 
hands. His look was wonderful with 
its depths of forgiveness and pity. She 
looked quickly from him, to see the 
Same expression in the faded blue of 
her sisters’ eyes. She longed to say to 
him what she had to them, for she 
knew he would believe, but somehow 
the words would not come, and she only 
laid both slim hands in his, and raised 
to him her eyes in as proud and inno- 
cent a gaze as they had ever held in 
their childhood’s days. He understood, 
and the joy of it made his voice break 
and tremble with a great tenderness. 

“Oh, Laurel, Laurel! I’ve found you 
—found you at last!” he cried, still 
clinging to her hands. “At first I 
thought I did not care, if you didn’t, 
but when I heard you had slipped away 
to yourself, I knew better, and every 
day since I have been on the lookout 
to find you. I wanted to be what you 
wanted me to be, and I’ve worked hard, 
and studied, and tried—”’ 

“Oh, Dave, hush—please hush! I 
cannot beur it vet—I cannot!” she 
wailed, and dropped her head to his 
shoulder, for he was kneeling at her 
side, and Mirandy and Maria had stolen 
out to look at the sunset, wiping their 
eyes as they went, and holding tight to 
each others’ hands. 


[The FEnd.] 
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A Plucky Girl's Idea—I have taken 
much interest in the gossip over the 
tubs. I am 21 years of age and I do 
the home washing for seven grown 
people. I hardly get at it before 7 
o'clock and it is sometimes late before 
I finish, but I manage to get the other 
work done somehow. It always has 
puzzled me why a woman should get 
up at 4 or 4.30 o’clock in the morning 
and get her washing out before break- 
fast, which is a half day’s work at 
least. Her husband, if he had a piece 
of work to do, would not get up in the 
middle of the night to do it. If he had 
a field of grain or hay to mow, would 
he go to work at it so he could finish 
by 7 o'clock? No indeed. He would 
rise at his usual time and would go to 
his work about the usual hour. If a 
man ean take his own time to do his 
work, why can’t a woman do the same? 
Another thing, women that get their 
washing out so early on Monday, usu- 
ally put their clothes to soak and fill 
the boilers with water on Sunday night. 
Don’t you think it would be better to 
do this on Monday, even if it dors 
make the washing a little late-?—!G. 
E. B., New York. 


The Point of View. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES, 





Grown up folks have queer ideas, said 
little John one day, 

When night comes, little boys like me 
should be in bed, they sar, 

But when I fall and hurt myself, I am 
too big to cry, 

And then I’m always little when it 
comes to eating pie. 


And when I bring the kindlings, ’tis a 
great big boy like you 

Should bring in bigger armfuls, one 
more stick or two. 

But whenever we have company and 
there is cake for tea, 

They say then, too much cake is bad 
for little boys like me. 

rr 


An April Fool Party. 


K. C. B. 








This April Fool purty contained no 
intimation on the invitations of its 
nature, but by its games and a series 
of catches perpetrated throughout the 
evening, the guests became pretty well 
aware of the date before they took 
their leave, 

The young lady at whose house the 
party was held was mistress of cere- 
monies, and where a confederate was 
necessary a gentleman had been chosen 
for the purpose. Two or three hand- 
fuls of white beans were scattered over 
the floor and each person being pro- 
vided with a tiny wicker basket, the 
company was told that five minutes 
would be allowed to see who could har- 
vest the most beans, intimating that a 
prize would follow. When a bell rang, 
the beans were courfed, and the one 
whose basket contained the most was 
given a small china pig with a card 
tied to his neck bearing the words “for 
a greedy girl,” or boy, as the case 
might be, while the one whose basket 
held the fewest was extolled for her 
shyness and modesty and generosity in 
allowing others to get her share, and 
received a box of bonbons. In a glow 
over this unlooked-for reward, the re- 
cipient opened the box, and pressed 
them upon the company, who refused 
to partake, suspecting a catch, when! 
lo! someone discovered that they were 
bona fide and delicious bonbons, 

It was then announced that each one 
in the room would receive the name in 
a whisper of some animal whose cry 
they were to imitate at a given signal. 
To all but one, however, the charge 
“keep perfectly still’ was given. That 
one was told to bray like a donkey 
when the signal was given. Then, say- 
ing, “All ready; when I count three 
give your concert,” that number was 
counted and a lugubrious bray from 
the unfortunate victom of the joke 
arose. 

At this stage in the game the hostess 
brought in a tray of delicious-looking 
edibles, which everyone accepted, mind- 
ful of the sell about the candy. “gain 
they were caught napping, for they 
were filled with sawdust and cotton. 

It was then announced that each 
would receive the name of some ani- 
mal, and that afterward the name of 
each animal would be called and the 
owner would perform whatever feat 
was demanded of him. Everyone re- 
ceived the same name—bear. “The 
person whose name I call out first,” 
said the leader, “must go through the 
door opposite before I do or pay a for- 
feit.” Upon this he called out ‘Bear,’ 
and everyone having received the same 
name, there was a seneral scramble. 

Before supper each guest Was pro- 
vided with a French “cracker” or fa- 
vor, which each lady was to pull with 
a gentleman, decking him with the cap 
or headdress it contained, while he per- 
formed the same office for her. 

A doorway was provided with a pa- 
per curtain containing holes large 
enough to.admit the hand. Lights were 
turned down and one by one the guests 
were invited to thrust a hand through 
one of the holes. The first person who 
did so of course clutched empty air, 
and this person was a confederate who 
shrieked and kept up the illusion. The 
fun was varied, however. by placing in 
the hand of one a bonbon, or a- small 
box of them. Of course the next cne 
eagerly thrust his hand through and a 
realistic shriek fo'lowed. She red 
grasped a kid glove stuffed with Lran 
and soakcd in waier. 
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Spring Styles for Old and Young. 


New conceits in children’s dress and 
some of the very latest ideas in walking 


suits, are shown herewith. AH of 
these combine style and attractive- 
ness with simplicity in the cut- 
ting and making. If you have not 
tried our pattern’ service, do so 





4537—Box-Pleat- 4546—Major Suit, 


ed Frock, 2, 3, 4, > &4 6&6 7% S 
ind 6 years, and 9 years. 
now. These patterns are only 10 
cents each and are in every way equal 
tc the 25 cent patterns advertised. 
A ONE-PIECE PRESS. 
No 4546 is an original design called 


the *‘Major suit,” and it will find many 
admirers because of its many attrac- 
features. The whole garment is in 
one piece, so there is no fitting, adjust- 
ing of gores, sleevéS or the many other 
little things necessary in making an 
ordinary garment. Another point in 
favor is that there are no “scratchy” 
sleeve seams. In fact, the garment is 
so simple that it requires only a few 

inutes’ time to perfect a little dress. 
The only opening is on the shoulder 

1d the dress is slipped on over the 

ad. The pattern provides for a shoul- 
der strap on which may be embroid- 
ered the insignia. From a hygienic 
Point of view this one-piece garment is 

ghly commended, as it is loose-fitting, 
omfortable and there is no binding of 
the muscles anywhere. The front and 
back are the same. Aside from the sim- 


tive 








for 
40, 42 and 44- inch. bust. 
6087—-Skirt for Military Suit, 22, 24, 26, 


6126—Coat 
32, 34, 36, 38, 


Ladies’ Military Suit, 


28, 30, 32 and 34-inch waist. 


plicity of the design, one of the great- 
est advantages is in the laundering. 
The front and back being alike, it is 
easy to wash and easier to iron. It is 
suited for boys or girls. 

No 4537—A becoming frock for little 
men and women is this box-pleated de- 
Sign, embodying several attractive fea- 





tures. The dress is all in one, having 
two box pleats in front and back, and 
the front closing in duchess style. A 
new idea gives extra flare to the skirt 
just where it is most needed. This is 
accomplished by smal! box pleats, one 
in front, and one in the back, which 
just meet under the arm, and extend 
only to the waist. 
FOR STREET WEAR. 


No 6126 and No 6087—Everybody has 
the military fever this spring. Wraps, 
hats and suits are fairly bristling with 
soldierly suggestion. In the walking 
suit the tendency is strongly for mili- 
tary effects. One can scarcely con- 
ceive of anything more appropriate, for 
with a few touches of gilt here and 
there, the walking suit is no longer the 
common everyday affair, that looks just 
like everybody else’s. In the model 
shown here, the design is characterized 
by a soldier cape. The coat may be in 
single or double breasted style, with 
coat or bishop sleeve, and may be in 
Icng or medium hip length. The skirt 
is the most approved model in seven- 
gore flare style, and may be made with 
regular or lapped seams, and in dip or 


























round length. There is a small, back- 
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4524—Child’s Apron, 2, 2, 4, 5 amd 6 
years. 

ward turning 
of each seam 


pleat at the lower edge 
which gives the skirt a 
pretty flare at the front. The coat and 
skirt patterns are sold separately and 
are 10 cents each, 

No 4524—Every child needs a few 
aprons to slip on over the little frocks, 
while she helps mamma with the house- 
work or, perhaps, washes up dolly’s 
dishes. Every little girl should have a 
few checked gingham play aprons. 
Then her fun is not spoiled by being 
constantly reminded that she must 
keep her dress clean. The model shown 
here is made on a square yoke. It has 
a very prettv collar that adds to the 
appearance of the apron, but which, 
like the ties, may be ltf off if a plain 
apron is desired. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 
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HE renaissance of 

bicycling brings 

with it one of the finest 

mechanical devices in- 

vented since the begin- 

ning of this industry. 
The 


TWO-SPEED 
GEAR 


CHAINLESS Bicycle 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to 
change from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads, 


POPE MFC. CO. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill, 


“COLUMBIA” “CLEVELAND” | “CRESCENT” “RAMBLER” 
“TRIBUNE” “CRAWFORD” | “MONARCH” “IMPERIAL” 
“FAY JUVENILES” “CRESCENT JUVENILES” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 































30 Day’s Free Trial, 


charges and deliver this Standard Washer 


direct to your door, absolutely free of charge. You try it thirty days, if 
you don’t find it all and more than we claim, ship it back; we will pay 
return charges. This is different from any other washing machine ever 
made. Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, etc., thoroughly 
as it cleans blankets, sheets or pillow cases. Washday is a pleasure ine 
stead of a drudge. Don’t delay but write at onc and we will ship youa 


We prepay all freight 





washer by the next freight. 
"t Send Us a Cent, but drop a postal card to : 
WIARD MFG. C0., 70 West Ave., East Avon, N. ¥. 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Gasguatte Building, Chicago, mI. 





Many new routes will go in this year. We 


Rural Mail want name and address of every man who 


oe ina ye BOX FREE to = oe an = 
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for ** THE VALUE IN A PATENT, parm 
Senior — Ellis Spear, formerly Com.o f Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldsem & Spear, Washington, D.C, 
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Moderate 


We Make Cuts Price 
Quick 


Service 


High-Grade 
Half Tones 
Line Cuts 
Electrotypes 















PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Real Trouble. 


My dolly’s hair’s comed off an’ I 

Des feel so bad I cry an’ ery, 
Tsecause—boo-hoo, boo-hoo, hoo, hoo!— 
She's holler all the whole way through, 
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Tony’s Alarm Clock. 


E. 8S. REES, 





It was such hard work to wake Tony 
Brown in the morning and get him up 
in time for breakfast! His mother 
would say: “Let the boy sleep a little 
while longer. He’s growing fast now, 
and a sc ‘hoolboy needs all the sleep he 
can get. 

His futher, though, did not make as 
much allowance for growing boys, and: 
would call loudly: “Tony, are you 
awake’ and if there was no answer 
from Tony’s room, he would call again: 
“tf say, Anthony Brown, are you awake? 
Breakfiust is ready and we don’t want 
to wait any longer for you.” Then he 
would have to eat his own breakfast 
and hurry away to catch the car for 
the city. 

Neither did Jane, the maid, make 
any excuse for a growing boy sleeping 
so long in the morning, and after ring- 
ing the bell in vain, would call out 
loudly so everybody in the neighbor- 
hood could hear her:‘* To-nee, is you 
awake?” When, at ‘last, Tony came 
hurrying down to the table just in time 
to eat his breakfast and get off to 
school, Jane waited on him with a very 
unwilling spirit. 

One morning a gray and white 
pigeon was found on the veranda, and 
as soon as the front door was opened 
in he walked, as much as to say, “I’ve 
come to stay.’’ One of his legs had 
been injured, and on the other was 
a little silver ring marked ‘“H. 1127." 
Mr Brown said it was no doubt a hom- 
ing pigeon that had been injured in its 
flight. He seemed content to stay in 
the new home, and Tony was delighted 
with him and immediately named him 
Homer. The bird became very much 
attached to Tony, and would eat out 
of his hands, fly upon his shoulders, 
cooing softly all the while and trying 
to show his love for his little master, 
who was very kind to him, 

One morning, a few weeks after 
Homer had become one of the family, 
Mr Brown told his wife that at last 
the had thought of a plan that he be- 
lieved would succeed in getting Tony 
up in time for breakfast. Then he went 
out to the pigeon house and got Homer, 
earried him upstairs and opened the 
door of Tony's room. Everything was 
very still when Homer looked in and 
saw his master fast usleep. He seemed 
so pleased to find him that he flew 
upon the bed and walked slowly over 
the covers, cooing all the time. He 
kissed the hands lying on the cover 
ugain and again, pigeon fashion, of 
course, brushing his wings against 
them. This disturbed the _ sleeper’s 
dreams, although he was not quite 
awake. But when Homer hopped on 
the pillow and began pecking at his 
brown curls and red cheeks, cooing as 
loudly as he could, there was no more 
sleep for Master Tony that morning, so 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


he jumped out of bed and dressed him- 
self. Then, taking Homer in his arms, 
they both went down in time to eat 
breakfast with the rest. 

In this way Homer did what no one 
else had been able to do, and after that 
Mr Brown called him Tony’s alarm 
clock, the only one, he said, that did 
not have to be wound up every night. 


-— 


A Youthful Diplomatist. 


WILL TEMPLER,. 

“Willard Becker Wixom” is the name 
of a three-yeur-old whose second name 
was given him on account of the warm 
friendship existing between his father 
and a certain writer whose name is fa- 
miliar to the readers of this journal. 
“Young Beck,’’ as he is sometimes 
called, knows more than ua thing or two. 
He uses the English language as fluent- 
ly as a grown man, and is full of orig- 
inal ideas; being the only child in the 
house, and that house fully equipped 
with a pupa, a mamma, a grandpa and 
a grandma, he generally gets what he 
desires, either by common consent or 
by infantile diplomacy. ‘“‘Papa,” he 
said one day, “please lerd me your 
knife.” Papa promptly gave up the 
article solicited, Straight over to 
grandpa he walked and made exactly 
the same demand. Grandpa lowered his 
paper and looked over his spectacles: 
‘You have one knife,’’ he said, ‘‘what 
do you want of another?” 

“So that I’ll have two knives,’ was 
the prompt response. 

“T don’t think you need two knives, 
said grandpa, “so I won't give you 
mine.”’ 

For an instant Master Beck was lost 
in thought. Then he returned: to his 
father. ‘‘Papa, here’s your knife,’’ he 
said, laying the same in his father's 
hand, 

Back to where grandpa had resumed 
his reading he darted, showing a pair 
of little empty hands, ‘‘Grandpa,” he 
pleaded, “I haven’t any knife at all, 
now; please let me have yours.” And 
he got it. Then he went back to papa 
and taking the knife from his unre- 
sisting hand, held up the two in tri- 
umph. ‘There, grandpa,” he cried, “I 
have two knives now!” 


»— 


Of the Fifth Generation—My great- 
grandfather came onto the farm where 
I live in 1804. I am of the fifth gener- 
ation. Papa keeps 27 cows, lots of pigs 
and calves and four horses, one of 
them a family horse. Mamma cares for 
the poultry. She has over 100 hens, 
which have laid all winter. In the 
spring I love to watch the little incu- 
bator chickens fight over worms. I 
have no little brothers or sisters, but 
three little playmates to go to school 
with. For my pets I have six cats, but 
no dogs, for there was never a dog 
owned on the farm.—[Harriet A. Brown, 
New York. 











Hot Cross Buns—Four cups flour, % 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, % yeast 
cake, 1 cup warm milk, 4% cup butter 
or lard, % grated nutmeg, 2 eggs. Let 
rise gver night. Bake 25 minutes.—[Ma. 
ria Barber. 





AN EASTER UNCLE REMUS, 


As is apparent at a glance, this quaint 
Faster conceit is made from an egg 
painted to represent an old colored 
gentleman. Cotton wool fastened with 
a touch of mucilage and collar and 
necktie of stiff paper give a realistic 
touch. The stand is of cardboard, 





A Beauty Treatment. 


EDWIN L. SABIN. 





Now, Madame Earth was feeling old, 
And, faith, she looked it, too! 
With face of wrinkles manifold 
And leaden in its hue. 
For she had tripped a merry pace 
The summer, autumn through— 
Enough to tell on any face, 
So something she must do. 


With Madame Nature, specialist 
In curing every ill, 

She straight consulted, to insist 
On lotion, paste or pill; 

Who said: ‘‘I’m very glad to state 
You're not beyond my skill, 

And if you'll but co-operate 
Relieve I can, and will. 

“My snowflake cream quite thickly o'er 
The epidermis spread 

And leave it there three months or more 
And keep yourself in bed; 

With pure rain water freely lave 





To wash it off,’’ she said; 

“The only course it is, to save 
Complexions (like yours) dead.” 

So anxious Madam Earth, inspired 
With hope renewed, I ween, 

The cream applied, to bed retired, 
And stayed weeks seventeen. 

And when she waked, and washed and 

dressed, 





3ehold her joyous mien! 
A fresh complexion she possessed, 
All nice and soft a and green! | 


A Little Horsewoman—tI am a Dela- 
ware girl and 13 years old. I have two 
pets, a dog and a cat. The dog is of 
a tan color and his name is Dude. The 
cat is white and named Bunny. I am 
very fond of horses and can hitch them 
to a buggy and wagon or anything. 
We have two spotted horses and one 
spotted colt. Father gave me the colt 
and I named it Light Foot Lade. She 
is sorrel with white spots. I like to 
ride as well as drive «a horse and can 
drive by myself.—[Lola F. Gooden, 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Our Volume of Fashion 
For Spring and Summer 1904 


is now being mailed and if your copy 
is not at hand, it is sure to be along 
shortly, 

Bythe way haven’t you some friend 
living at a distance that you would 
be pleased to have us send our cata- 
logue to? 

We’ll mail them one with pleasure 
if you will take the trouble to send us 
their name and address, You know 
you can get a half dozen addresses on 
a postal card. 

This catalogue, besides being a 
work of excellent typography, goes 
into detail regarding our store and it 
shows in very many ways the advan- 
tages of dealing with us through our 
mail order department and also shows 
in many ways how money is saved by 
purchasing from us. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price Quick Service 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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852 pages—54 by 734 inches. 











AN UP-TO-DATE MANUAL FOR 
EVERYBODY. 


Contains 354 Pages, 
1000 vp 

A Great Source ef /nformation, 
A Treasury of Knowledge 

A Practical Educate: 
A Reliable 
No Library, Desk, School-Room or 
Llousthold Should Sie Without Jt. 
dts Special Features Include Events of 
the Year, Times and 
Problems of the Century. 
Information on Agriculture, Do- 
mestic Industry, Mechanic Arts, 
Literature, Education, Religiv N, 

Public Affairs, Politics, ete. 


ics, 10,000 Facts 


TTandbook. 


Signs of the 


General 








FREE 





TO EVERY YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBER FOR 1904. 





subscription for the coming year. 
on the same terms. 
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We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to every sul. 
scriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his 
New subscribers may receive the book 
The book is not sold alone, but will be given as a 
reward to anyone sending us One New Subscription. 
may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express 
money order, check, draft, or registered letter. 
of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Lafayette Place 
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Separation. 
ALICE LEWIS COOK. 


A littl while our paths ran side by 
side, 
{nd every morn I felt your handclasp 
true, 
And heard your cheery greeting, saw 
your smile. 


And never dreamed it could not last— 
did you? 


And yet, to-day, between your life and 
mine 
A silence, vast and deep as ocean, 
lies 
And all the sweet companionship, and 
tender joys 
That once were eurs are now but 


memories. 


Old Stockings Made Useful. 


LIZZIE MOWEN. 








A clever woman converts her old 
stockings into play drawers for her 
little daughter, which she says saves 





ee 











1 PLAY DRAWERS. 


t » and strength that would otherwise 


be spent over the wash tub and iron- 
j board. In winter they serve a 
couble purpose in protecting the draw- 
and adding extra warmth on cold 
They are cut long enough to cover 
knees and the stockings are drawn 
over them. The illustrations show 
he to cut and make. The dotted lines 
ow where to cut. Finish the top with 


elastic or sew to waistband leaving an 
opening at either side if desired. 


Combined $ink and Table. 
L. M. KINER. 
Some kitchens are too smail to al- 
of a sink and table both, and for 
ese a combination of the two will 
be a welcome arrangement. Have a 


penter make a sink of the length, 


breadth and hight you desire, and set 
up on legs similar to a table, or it may 
] ends, and a shelf midway of the 
s ce beneath if desired. Get a tin- 

th to make a zine lining of the 
] Viest shee zine, with all corners 

| soldered, and fasten it in with 


short distances all 


ut nails at very 

und the tap edge. .The sink is then 
lv for painting, in harmony with 
rest of the woodwork of the 

kitchen. 

For the table part, get a hard-wood 
at the lumber yard and have it 

Il smoothed down. Fasten it to the 

ver front part of the sink box by 

ee good hinges Add a spring to 


d it up when wanted, and you have 
very handy piece of furniture. This 
k can be fastened to the wall or not 


liked, or the leaf may be fastened to 
» wainscoting in the same manner as 
the sink, and ‘prove even more 
ndy. 

o_— 


More Bibs for the Babies. 


LENA MAE BELL. 





“Oh, Helen, do look at these lovely 

ndkerchiefs. I must have some to 

ike some bibs of for Sister Belle’s 
haby boy, like those illustrated in The 
llomestead. You saw them, didn’t you? 
They were just toe sweet for any- 
ning.’’ 


So spoke a fair young girl who stood 


ear me in the store where we vere 
hopping, and f could not help but hear 
the reply of the comely young matron 


ho uccompanied her, and it was im- 
bressed upon me to jot it down for the 


benefit of the young mothers of The 
Homestead. 
Yes, the handkerchiefs are very 


‘retty and wifl make some very dainty 
hibs, but why don’t you have a va- 
nlety, and instead of making them all 
of handkerchiefs, use some of the pieces 


left of those shirt waists you have 
been making of heavy white goods? 
You can buy bib patterns of several 


different shapes, or you may use one 
of the boughten quilted bibs fer a pat- 
tern, cutting the different bibs of dif- 
ferent shape on the outer edge if you 
like. Make the back and front of the 
bib of the same material with an inter- 
lining of heavy flannelette or canton 
flannel quilted onto the back piece. 

I am sure you will find in that box 
of laces you were rummaging in the 
other day plenty of lace for trimming 
several bibs. Almost any kind will do. 
It will take about one yard. Some 
pieces of all-over embroidery make 
pretty bibs, especially one that is dot- 
ted with a small design at even inter- 
vals. These should be quilted on the 
right side between the designs. 

I know one girl who made three or 
four of these bibs as a Christmas gift 
to a little nephew who was just at the 
teething age, when a bountiful supply 
is particularly necessary. She was 
laughed at and told that baby’s mam- 
ma would not care for them, but how 
well they were appreciated was shown 
when mamma bought pique enough for 
the young auntie to make a dozen 
more. However, it is not necessary to 
buy material for them now so many 
heavy white goods are worn. It is 
really a pleasure to see what dainty, 
useful little bibs one can make out of 
almost nothing, as you might say. 

_ 


Handkerchief Fads. 


ILLYRIA TURNER. 








All sorts of dainty things cau be 
made from handkerchiefs, and the fan- 
cywork is nice fer summer work, quick- 
ly accomplished, and can all be done by 
hand. 

Pretty stock collars can be made 
from the dainty white embroidered 
handkerchiefs or those with colored 
borders. Cut a strip the depth desired 
for the turnover. Plait the piece left, 
having the border on three sides. This 
forms the square tab that hangs down 
in front. Fasten tab on a fitted collar 
of white goods, then sew on turnover 
pieces. These collars are easily laun- 
dered and can be worn either’ with 
shirt waists or dainty summer zowns. 

Bishop tabs can be made by cutting 
a handkerchief in two after the turn- 
over is cut off. Hem the long edges 
and plait toward the center, having the 
plain edges come together in the cen- 
ter. Sew the tabs and turn over toa 
collar ef white goods. By using a gen- 
tleman’s handkerchief, collar, tabs and 
cuffs made can be made from one hand- 
kerchief. 


Some quaint kimonos can be made 
from colored cotten bandanas. If you 


can secure some. old-fashioned silk ones, 
such as. were used fer waists a few sea- 
sons ago, you will have a kimono of 
oriental beauty. It requires four geri- 
tleman'’s handkerchiefs, one for back, 
one for each sleeve, and one cut in tri- 
angles for each front. 
ES => 


Potted Beef—One may buy beef es- 
pecially for potting and make enough 
to last two or three weeks. Purchase 
2 lbs from the under part of the round, 
as this is inexpensive and will answer 
the purpose. Put it into a crock with 
1 cup water, 4 tablespoons butter, 4% 
teaspoon pepper and the same of 
ground cinnamon, 1 tablespoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce and an onion chopped 
fine. Stand the crock or jar in a ket- 
tle of cold water, bring it to the boil- 
ing point and boil carefully for three 
hours. When the meat is tender, chop 
fine, pound until perfectly smooth and 
mix with it gradually the liquor from 
the jar; add 2 teaspoons salt, and if 
you have a few nuts, stir in a cupful. 
Pack the mixture into small earthen- 
ware bowls, cover with melted suet or 
paraffine and keep in a cool dry place. 
[Eleanor Marchant. 


Pressed Baked Beans—Did you ever 
try pressed baked beans? If not you 
will be sure to like them after trying 
them ence. When I was a child I never 
eared for cold beans until my mother 
got into the way of pressing them. 
When the beans are hot, stir the:n toa 
perfect mush, season them well by add- 
ing salt if needed, then press them into 
a tin or shape them up on a platter so 
they are nearly square on the edges 
and corners, and when they are cold 
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Peddlers and fakirs frequently take 
cakes of Ivory Soap, remove the name, 
cut them into small pieces, wrap 
these in tin foil and sell them at a 
high price as a new and wonderful 
cleanser. Those who have tried it say 
that nothing is better than Ivory 
Soap for taking out spots and for 
similar special uses. Ivory Soap is a 
powerful cleanser, but pure and safe. 


IT FLOATS. 

















you can slice them and eat cold. 
they are excellent fried brown on a but- 
tered spider after being sliced. 
expected gentleman guest at our supper 
table asked me what I did to my beans 
to make them so good, for he never 
tasted any that he relished so well, 


and he thought he was found of beans | 
| 
you 


before. Try pressing them and 
will never wish to chase a cold bean 
around your plate again.—({J. M. C. 


Rich Plant Food—For flowers requir- 
ing very rich soil, I save ail the poultry 
droppings throughout the winter in 
boxes and barrels, in an old shed, where 
they will keep dry. Such fine flower 
beds as I do have, and how they bloom 
te pay me for my trouble. The 
is used on the garden, and it does seem 
that no other kind of fertilizer ean 
compare with it for 
M. M. 


To Freshen Old Nuts—Some varie- 
ties of nuts when over a year old be- 
come 80 dry and easily broken that it 
is a difficult matter to take the meats 
out whole. Put-the nuts into a kettle 
of water and let boil for ten minutes. 
Crack them as soon as cool.—[A. G. 

I want to know how to candy fruits, 
such as cherries and pineapple ?— (H. H. 
S., Connecticut. 
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RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. 


Our Brief Descriptive oa 
will be sent free tfc ay 


for the same. Our New ree, 
TUustra Catalog, pages, 6 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, oroughly 

— yi. best —_—_ 


on Rural and a. TT J for four 
cents in stamps, which only pays the postage, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. ¥. icago, Ill. 














} Worth three of woven fence. Catalogue free. 





orn Planting 


and fertilizing go hand in hand. 
u can plant in hills, drills or 

checks ae — the ground all com- 
mercial or home made fertilizers in 
any condition,as wet,lumpy,etc. with 

















Gorn Planter and 

Fertilizer Distributer, 

With Improved Row Marker. 
Adapted as well to Peas, Beans, Beets, etc. 
Hilin 6 to 45 inches apart. Distributes 50 to 
450 lbs. fertilizer per acre, Wide and easy 
adjustment, Light draft, weight 150 lbs. 

to handle, a model for accuracy and 
durability. Investigate our Eclipse Two 
Row Two Horse Planter. Agents wanted in 
new territory. Write for circulars and terms. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 


> 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
LAWN FENCE 


seg Original designs, strong a’ 
beautifully built. Ask for our 
Special FREE Catalog which 

my, Will save you money. 

CYCLONE FENCE CO. 


Holl Ich. 
Waukegan, i Cleveland, 0. 











16 to 35 Cents Per Rod. 


ma Jceaviest, strongest, most durable fence mado. All wires 
extra large. We sell to farmers at wholesale prices. 
Colléd Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. 
RITE FOR CATALOGUE 





Will pay to buy the Frost," containing the weight, stren 
end Penting qualities to last a lifetime. One se ot iia 





THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FENCE! acer ee 
MADE. Bull- 
strong, chicken- 

fight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 


Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE coe 
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This Factory 


is a Guarantee that Backs up Our 


SPLIT HICKORY 


That we make to 


SPECIAL BUCCY 22). ole 


TRIAL with a Two-Vear Irou-Clad Guarantee. We make only 





Gescription of this Special Bargain Buggy at $50. Send for our Free 136 


Split Hickory vehicles. Expert workmen and 


modern machinery and methods are employed 
the year round by us making nothing else but 
Split Hickory vehicles to be sold direct to 
users. Back of every Split Hickory Buggy 
stands this great factory, with its years of 
successful operation, constantly increasing 
output; progressive, up to the times in 
every particular. We will ship promptly, 

will allow you to use it 30 days before you 

- decide whether to keep it or not, and will 


<ve2, Two Years Guarantee 


Every Split Hickory Special Buggy is furn- 
ished complete with good, High Padded Leather 
Dash, Fine Quality full length Carpet, Side Cur- 


tains, Storm Apron, Quick Shifting Shaft Coup- 

lings. Full Leathered Shafts with 39-inch Point 
Leathers, Special Heél Braces and Corner Braces. Full 
«Page Catalogue of Split Hickory Vchicies and Harness. 


NOTE.—We manufacture a full line of high grade Harness, sold direct to the user at Wholesale Prices. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H. C. Phelps, President), 5025SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














of No. 12 wire and coil it firmly around an inch rod ofiron, as shown in 
or2, Try to pull the coilout of it. You may think you have doneso, butupon 
eleasing, it willassumeshape shown in figure3, Then look along the wire as you would 
gun barrel; it will appear as shown in NO. no 2 -~ 
re 4—has the appearance of a tube. I . 


This explains the great gtr 
COILED SPRINC WI 


m provides for contraction and expansion, Sea ree eee ee t) 
The weave of our fence is so perfect that full strength of every wire is ep reserved. 
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ngth, Good enough to last a lifetime. 


HORSE HIGH, BULL STRONG, PIG AND CHICKEN TIGHT, 

3 Using only High Carbon Heavily Galvanized Colled 
make it ourselves. Best wire makes the best fence, We ship any style o 
DIRECT TO THE FARMER ON 30 DAYS TRIAL, AT FACTORY PRICES, 
We want to send you our Catalogue. It is free, 
* Bor 23 Muncie, Indiana, U.S.Ad * 


Every twist is an expression of stre 


Freight prepaid. Please write ns. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
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Steel Wire; to get this Food enough we 
‘ence we make 
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by the 





HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start se 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog. 


ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S. Market St., Boston, Mass, 
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oo 
very requirement of the farmer, also tells how Advance 
mee issold direct from factory at wholesale prices 


| On Thirty Days Free Trial 


WE PAY FREIGHT on 40 rods ormore. Write today. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO.,56330Id St., Peoria, Ill. & 


p' woven hog fence on the market—spacing at the 
ttom only 2% inches, stay wires 9 inches apart, nques- 
tionably the best pig fence made. AD 

Janitor Garden Fences give the best of satisfaction for 
fencing house yards, barn lots or poultry yards, Is woven 
ciose enough tern poultry, yet strong enough to turn any 


scribes 23 atyles—a fence for 










Our ANCE and Poultry Fences. 


The reason is all horizontal lines are cables. 
never sags. Covers uneven ground without cutting. Small meshing below for small chicks. 
sales direet from factory at factory prices. Write today for free catalogue of Farm, Lawn and 
GASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Conn 


We Ship Union Lock Quick. 


Mills in Connecticut, Illinois and California. Shipment made from 
mill nearest you and freight paid to nearly all points, 


UNION LOCK IS THE 


POULTRY FENCING 


THAT’S STRONG. 


Stretches perfectly, but 
All 








nce. Advance Farm 


Cuts any length wood 
cay three or four 

iis water required. 
w frame detached 
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